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Like the cavalry charging up in 
the nick of time, we are advised as 
we go to press, that the long bitter 
price war in New York has come 
to an end. With the Korean War, 
a producer increase and certain 
wage adjustments as convenient 
outs the major companies have in- 


\ creased their prices from one to 
| one and a half cents. 

' The American Milk Review is 
glad that a solution to the struggle 


has been found. We would be 
happy indeed if the industry, east 


} and west, could learn from the 
New York experience. It is ques- 
tionable, however. Some people in 
the industry are much too ready to 


wash dirty linen in public. Wash- 
ington, Akron, Milwaukee, are 





f 
| places that come to mind. 
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Here’s the Milk Merchandising Manual that 
describes the entire, aggressive milk mer- 
chandising promotions offered by Pure-Pak 
to help you and your routemen se// more milk! 


Mail the coupon and a copy of this manual 
will be sent to you promptly. 


You'll find it practical and worthwhile help— 
at a time when the dairy industry is so con- 
scious of the need for promotion of dairy 
products. Send the coupon today! 





STRENGTHEN YOUR PRESENT MARKET! 
CAPTURE NEW MARKET AREAS! 
WITH refok THE MODERN MILK CONTAINER 





Here ar 


Pure-Pak is the only modern paper milk container that | 


provides all standard and special sizes from 14 pints to 





l4 gallons— plus real merchandising aid, to help cap. 
ture every market sales opportunity. Pure-Pak is the “best 
seller” in paper containers. It is the nationally-advertised, 
nationally-preferred container that homemakers know. 
It rids them of bottle washing, storing and returns. In 
47 states the purchase of milk in Pure-Pak containers 


equals that of all other paper milk containers combined. | 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE MANUAL! 


Pure-Pak Council, Dept. C-8, 1200 Oakman, Detroit 32, Mich. 


I would like to see a copy of the Pure-Pak Milk Merchan- 
dising Manual, without obligation. 
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PURE-PAK IS THE ONLY ONE-TRIP 
PAPER MILK CONTAINER THAT PROVIDES 
ALL STANDARD AND SPECIAL SIZES, 
FROM '2 PINTS TO 2 GALLONS! 















: 
Here are some of the practical milk selling 


tools from Pure-Pak... 





Latest and best in full-color movie shorts 


N for your local theaters, featuring your 
ER | own brand name and your own Pure- COMMENDED BY 


. . . P t ‘ M . 
Pak milk container in color! en 


1er that 





Newest in TV film shorts, carrying your 
ints to own brand name milk identification and 





I sales boost, for your local television 
P Cap- stations! 


e “best 





GUARANTEED By 
Good Housekeeping 


3) A complete local newspaper advertising 
ertised, mat service that features Your Brand, 


NRIGHTED , 
j Your Milk, Your other dairy products! 





know. 
I Allbacked by continuous national advertising 
rns, if of Pure-Pak, and milk sales promotion to 
. 7? ‘ ‘ 
tainers 2,000,000 milk consumers, in Saturday 


' ‘Evening Post, Better Homes & Gardens, 
rbined. , ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, APPROVED By 


Woman’s Home Companion, Parents’ Mag- American Association 
of Medical Milk 


wine, and What’s New in Home Economics! col 
UAL! Commissions 
UAL! 
, 


ie k Council 


/ atcus ° *’ 


1200 Oakman - Detroit 32, Mich. 








SPONSORS: 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation * Dairypak, Inc. 





Fibreboard Products, Inc. * International Paper Co. 
Kieckhefer Container Co. 





ile YOUR CUSTOMERS THIS NATIONALLY ADVERTISED, NATIONALLY PREFERRED PAPER MILK CONTAINER! 





On June 21 a jury 
sitting in Providence, 
Rhode Island award- 
ed Miss Myrtle E. 
Viall, manager of 
Viall’s 


Caclusive 
frilthe 


Dairy, Inc. 
$45,000 in damages 
against the publish- 

ers of the Providence Journal-Bulletin. 

The damages were the amount asked 

for in a suit filed by Miss Viall as the 

result of a series of articles published 
in the newspaper during September, 

1949, 

Viall’s Dairy along with other Prov- 
idence dairy firms were subjected to 
a secret quality study by the Provi- 
dence newspaper. A member of the 
dairy department of the University of 
Connecticut, Richard E. Marland, had 
conducted the study. The paper had 
published the results. The first the 
Providence milk industry knew about 
the tests were banner headlines de- 
claring “Some Providence Milk Unfit 
For Human Consumption Says Uni- 
versity of Connecticut Expert.” 

Most of the dairies in the city lost 
business as a result of the stories. 
Viall’s Dairy was one of the hardest 


4 


hit. Miss Viall maintained that what 
the newspaper said was untrue and 
that as a result her firm suffered dam- 
ages to the extent of $45,000. In addi- 
tion to that sum, Miss Viall asked for 
punitive damages of $55,000. The jury 
awarded her only the $45,000. 


After Miss Viall pays her counsel 
fees and other expenses incident to 
the trial, she will not have much left 
to compensate for the business losses 
sustained, but it is felt that her court 
victory over the newspaper, with its 
powerful and costly barrage of legal 
and scientific talent, will go a long 
way toward regaining much of the 
prestige that was lost during what the 
jury, by its verdict, considers a libel- 
lous and malicious attack upon the 
Viall dairy. 


The Journal-Bulletin, through coun- 
sel, has appealed, the case, but it is 
believed that this was only a face-sav- 
ing gesture on the newspaper’s part 
and after the 
ficient time has elapsed to allow the 
public to forget about the terrible 
beating the newspaper took in court, 


newspaper feels suf- 


that the newspaper will drop its ap- 





peal, and also that the newspaper will 
settle quietly and out of court with the 
other dairies it caused to lose business 
through its attack. 


It was brought out in the testimony 
that the newspaper paid a college pro- 
fessor only $200 a week for five weeks 
to run studies on samples of milk, 
but it is believed that the newspaper 
spent more than $10,000 for the serv- 
ices of five scientists who testified on 
behalf of the newspaper. Two of the 
scientists revealed under cross exam- 
ination that they were being paid 
$100 a day and expenses and two 
others stated they were receiving $50 
A fifth, from 
was not in court 
every day, said he was advanced $200 
before the trial started and he did not 
know what the fee would be. In ad- 
dition, the had heavy 
lawyer fees to pay, and since it lost the 
case, all costs of the court in connec- 
tion with the trial—and $45,000 dam- 
ages to the Viall dairy. 


a day and expenses. 


Providence, who 


newspaper 


Prof. Lewis H. Burgwald, Professor 
of Dairy Technology, Chio State Uni- 
versity, and Dr. David Levowitz, New 
Brunswick, N. J., owner of the New 
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Jersey Dairy Laboratory, carried the 
brunt of the attack for the dairy. They 
were the scientists who presented tes- 
timony which undoubtedly made a 
geat impression upon the minds of 
the jurors. Hiding somewhere, as the 
goat of the trial, probably is an un- 
identified Providence Journal-Bulletin 
photographer who committed the un- 
forgivable sin of taking a posed pic- 
ture of scientists at work in a labora- 
tory testing for bacteria in milk with 
an ash tray showing in the photo- 
graph. 


The Viall dairy counsel made quite 
a point of the ash tray in the photo- 
graph, alluding to it as proof that the 
surveys were not properly conducted. 
The counsel for the newspaper insisted 
the object was part of the laboratory 
equipment. Apparently the jurors, who 
had a chance to examine the photo- 
graph for it was placed in evidence, 
decided it was an ash tray. Further- 
more, the professor who was in charge 
of the milk tests for the newspaper 
stated under cross examination that he 
smoked while in the laboratory, but 
“you don’t smoke when you are run- 
ning the phosphatase test.” 


August, 1950 


Shea, Boylan Oppose 
Local Regulation 
Belore Study Group 


SPOKESM RGE 


Another important point in favor of 
the dairy was the fact that the news- 
paper was urged by the DelSesto Milk 
Study Commission, whch went into 
action with a probe of its own as 
soon as the newspaper articles began 
to appear, to withhold completion of 
the series of articles until the Del- 
Sesto Milk Study Commssion could 
conduct another survey to be made 
jointly by the U. S. Public Health 
Service, state and city officials and 
whomever else the newspaper might 
designate. But the 
clined. 


newspaper de- 


In his plea to the jury, Attorney 
Arabian laid stress on this—the good 
faith of the newspaper—and he also 
declared: 


“These experts can theorize all they 
want to, but let me say that the record 
is to the contrary and the newspaper, 
with all its millions of dollars, couldn’t 
find a single person made sick by 
milk. The answer is our milk is safe. 
wholesome and good, and our city 
and state officials honest. 


“If you find for the defendant you 
are saying that the milk was unsafe 





and those who drank it should have 
been sick or are dead.” 

Important witnesses also for the 
dairy were Dr. Joseph Smith, Provi- 
dence health superintendent, and Dr. 
Edwin M. Knights, milk inspector for 
Providence health department. 


Dr. Smith testified that his son at- 
tends a school which uses Viall milk 
and if he felt the milk was unfit for 
human use or even unwholesome that 
he would not allow his son to drink 
this milk. He said there had been no 
cases on undulant fever in Providence 
in 1949 and when asked whether he, 
himself, believed the Viall milk was 
unfit for human consumption he said, 
“IT wouldn’t say that.” 


Dr. Knights said, “As a matter of 
fact, I consumed some of the Viall 
milk myself during the time of the 
survey,” and he declared that he could 
not say that any Viall milk in 1949 
was improperly pasteurized. 

The survey was the “brain child” 
of Leonard O. Warner, a reporter, who 
testified that it was his own idea to 
find out whether the people were get- 
ting “good, bad or indifferent milk.” 
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He testified that he had no axe to 
grind nor did the newspaper and that 
he had no interest in any dairy. How- 
ever, counsel for the defense by testi- 
mony of rebuttal witnesses, established 
that Warner once remarked while the 
expose was at its height, that he was 
“sick and tired of being pushed 
around by the milk dealer.” Also un- 
der cross examination, Warner stated 
that about the time the survey was 
started the newspaper was fostering a 
movement to change the state milk 
price fixing law because, Warner 
charged, the Rhode Island price of 
milk was the highest on the Eastern 
seaboard and his paper was trying to 
have prices lowered. 

“Politics had nothing to do with the 
survey,’ Warner said, admitting, how- 
ever, that among his duties for the 
newspaper is to write politics from 
time to time. 


Marland’s Background 


The managing editor of the news- 
paper testified that after the news- 
paper had decided to make the sur- 
survey, it sent Warner to Rhode Island 
State College for guidance. Even- 
tually. however, a Connecticut scien- 
tist, Richard E. Marland, was engaged 
to do the work. Prof. Marland received 
his master’s degree from University 
of Connecticut in 1942 and his mas 
ter’s from Michigan State. attaining 
the latter as a students’ contest judg- 
ing winner. After serving in the Navy 
and after working for two years at 
H. P. Hood and Sons, Boston milk 
dealers. Marland went to the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut in 1948 and has 
been an assistant professor in animal 
husbandry. It was brought out in the 
testimony that Prof. Marland had done 
only “hundreds of microscopic count 
operations” in his career, whereas At- 
torney Arabian pointed out most ex- 
perts had done “thousands” or “hun- 
dreds of thousands.” It was also 
brought out that Prof. Marland was 
not licensed as a bacteriologist at the 
time he was engaged to conduct the 
survey, but that he did secure such 
state license before starting the work. 

Prof. Marland received leave of ab. 
sence without pay from University of 
Connecticut while he worked for the 
newspaper, but in his testimony he 
revealed that his superiors at the 
University checked every table before 
he turned over his findings to the 
newspaper. Prof. Marland worked in 
a laboratory at Providence College to 
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make the tests. Prof. Marland stated 
in his testimony that his immediate 
superior at University of Connecticut, 
Prof. E. O. Anderson, thought that 
the names of the dairies should not be 
pubished directly in connection with 
the results of the survey, but Prof. 
Marland stated he had a different 
opinion. 


Prof. Marland’s contract with the 
newspaper, it was testified, provided 
that he was to “undertake an objec- 
tive examination and agreed to take 
utmost care in making the tests con- 
sidered proper for determining quality 
and purity of milk” and that the news- 
paper “agreed not to interfere with the 
survey.” The newspaper also agreed 
that Marland and his assistant would 
be “free agents in arriving at their 
conclusions” and that the newspaper 
would print the results “whether the 
milk was good or bad.” Prof. Marland 
was paid $200 a week. It was not 
bought out whether he had to pay his 
assistant, who testified he received $50 
a week, and the expenses, such as 
traveling to pick up the milk and buy- 
ing the milk, himself, out of this 
stipend. 


Assistant from Rhode Island 


Prof. Marland testified that when 
he accepted the task, he had in mind 
to bring an assistant from Connecticut, 
but decided to select a Rhode Islander 
because he (Marland) was not familiar 
with Providence streets, and_ that 
David W. Lenth of Cranston, R. I., 
who received his bachelor of science 
degree in agricultural chemistry from 
Rhode Island State College and who 
held a state license to perform the 
Babcock test for butterfat content in 
Prof. Marland 


said Lenth Was one of three men 


milk, as his assistant. 


recommended by R. I. State College 
and that he interviewed Lenth about 
90 minutes before emploving him and 
that Lenth more than fulfilled expec- 
tations. 


Prof. Marland and Lenth, it was 
shown by their testimony, would start 
out about 8 a.m. and work some- 
times until 10 or 11 at night. They 
would pick up samples from milk 
trucks on the street or buy samples 
at the dairy plant. Twenty-three dair- 
ies were selected for the study by 
Prof. Marland, who was the sole judge 


of the dairies to be investigated. 


Prof. Marland said that all but 
about two and one-half inches of the 


milk bottle was iced in a bucket and 
that the ice was never entirely melted 
when they got to the laboratory. Low- 
ever, Attorney Arabian brought out 
and emphasized the point to the jur- 
ors, that bacteria could multiply in the 
cream which was not iced, causing ex- 
cessive bacteria counts, some of which 
went as high as two million per milli- 
liter. 


Precautions Questioned 


Both workers admitted the windows 
were open sometimes and (Attorney 
Arabian dwelt upon this admission as 
the explanation for how the mosquito 
which was alleged to have been found 
in one of the Viall samples got into 


the milk. 


Lenth said under oath that he did 
not smoke. Porf. Marland said that 
he did smoke some in the laboratory, 
but not while running tests. 


Attorney Arabian questioned Prof 
Marland at length about his testimony 
at a closed meeting of the DelSesto 
Milk Study Commission last Septem- 
be 22, while the series of articles was 
being published. At that time, Prof. 
Marland was asked why, in the first 
story of the newspaper series, it was 
reported that some milk was not fit for 
human consumption, then later Prof. 
Marland stated that he saw no need 
for a “panicky change of milkmen by 


consumers.” 


Prof. Marland, according to the 
transcript read in the courtroom, told 
the DelSesto Milk Commission that 
although nobody would guarantee 
that the milk was completely safe, in 
his opinion it was perfectly safe fror 
the point of view that it had not 
caused sickness or an epidemic. 

“Were vou frank and true in your 
opinion that the milk was safe in that 
respect?” Attorney Arabian asked Prof 
Marland. 


Prof. Marland replied that nobody 
had died or gotten sick, but that does 
not mean that milk is safe for anyone 
who might drink it. 


In the newspaper's attack, there 
were printed the time and place each 
sample of milk was picked up. Lenth 
who was being married during the 
trial, testified early and then was per- 
manently excused as a witness. Lenth. 
testifving before Prof. Marland. said 
he and Prof. Marland were always in 
each others’ company when samples of 

Please turn to Page 74 
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FEATURING 
ADVANCED 
SANITARY 
DESIGN 








CONTROLLED FLOW ¢ 


Fast controlled veloci 
obtained up to 5 ft. p 
danger of bacterial g 
not contaminated in co 





For further information call your nearest Pfaud Yai 


aud Jairy Distributor or write direct 
| XUM 


Pfaudler announces a plate heat exchanger with 
the same advanced sanitary design features that mark all 
Pfaudler equipment. Field tested for three years as the 
United unit, Pfaudler now brings it to you with many im- 
proved features. 

The Pfaudler “Sani-Plate” departs from conventional de- 
sign through the elimination of plate corrugations and 
gaskets fastened to steel, both of which are possible sources 
of bacterial contamination. Pfaudler “Sani-Plates” are 
perfectly smooth, made of polished stainless steel. They are 
separated with sanitary divider seals which direct product 
and medium completely across the plate for fast heat 
exchange. Simplicity and sanitation keynote the design. 
Now dairies, large and small, can cool, heat or regenerate in 
a plate heat exchanger for greater economy—capacities 
from 1000 Ibs. minimum to 20,000 Ibs. per hour! Pfaudler 
HTST pasteurizers are equipped with accurate controls, 
pumps, holding tubes and balance tank, all built into the 
unit. For further information and prices see your Pfaudler 
Dairy Equipment Distributor or write direct. 


TYPICAL iC 
Z)\\ SATISFIED USERS MNS 


ws 
Borden Company, Mfg. Division. . . . Elgin, Illinois (3) 
Seeley Dairy Company Chicago, Illinois 
Minnesota Creamery Company, St. Paul, Minnesota (2) 
Furnas Ice Cream Company Des Moines, Iowa 
Western Condensing Co. . .. Eldorado Springs, Missouri 
Eagle Dairy Products Co.........Detroit, Michigan (2) 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture..........Albany, California 
Stokes Dairy Farms. ......Franklin Lakes, New Jersey 
Mendota Cheese Company.......... Mendota, Illinois 
Risden Dairy Company Detroit, Michigan 
Lanes Jersey Dairy El Paso, Texas 
M. Stephens Company.......... .Chicago, Illinois (2) 
Meadowmore Dairy.... Everett, Washington 
Snee Dairy Company Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


--.and many, many others 


Pfaudler 











EASY TO CLEAN— Smooth polished stainless steel 
plates are easy to clean. One-piece rigid sealers, 
coated with thermoplastic, are odorless, tasteless, 
heat resistant and sanitary. No paper gaskets to 


worry abou t. 


INEXPENSIVE TO INCREASE CAPACITY— Plates and sani- 
tary sealers are easy to remove or insert, permitting 
adaption of any unit for different applications 
quickly and inexpensively. 

















BUILT FOR HIGH PRESSURES AND TEMPERATURES—The de- 
sign of this unit is such that pressures as high as 50 
psi. are considered normal. Materials are approved 
for temperatures up to 250° F. 


HTST FLASH CONTROL HOOK-UP—Permits starting flow 
of milk to be pasteurized in HTST units in a few 
minutes against several minutes for average plate 
units. In event of shutdowns, this is a time and 
money saver. 


THE PFAUDLER CO., Dept.AMR-8,Rochester 3,N.Y. 


Send me more information about the New Pfaudler 
*“Sani-Plate” Film Flow Heater. Capacity required— 





Name 





Company 
Address 
City 

















some very angry people. 


Pittsburgh’s recent 
milk strike was more 


Cuclurive 
than an ordinary dif- 
fratane ference between the 
labor union and the 
milk industry. Never 
in the history of the 
city has any previous 
strike produced as much public resent- 
ment against a labor organization. 


The daily newspapers supplied the 
public with news of the strike, and 
this news was the fuel that helped 
to keep the fire of anger hot against 
the absent milk driver. When meet- 
ings were held in the downtown 
hotels and the mayor's office, none 
of the representatives of the union 
and dealers could breathe without the 
event making headline and front page 


news. These meetings weren't the only 
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The reaction of Pittsburgh citizens to 
the recent twenty-one day milk strike is 
well expressed in the eloquent cartoon 
reproduced on this page. The cartoon, 
printed here with the kind permission 
of the Pittsburgh Press, is a sharp re- 
minder of the unique position that milk 
holds in our society. Both Management 
and Labor would do well to read the 
story that follows. It is an account of 


Curdled! 





















place where cussin’ was done, over 
the area in homes with children and 
no milk, produced strong terms 
against the senseless strike. Some 
milk was delivered, for these a doc- 
tor’s certificate was required. A 
limited amount of milk was given to 
homes with babies, for this privilege 
there were stations opened. Here the 
parent stood in line for hours. The 
union required proof, so the parent 
had to produce evidence, that his or 
her baby was under 18 months. Sev- 
eral stores sold milk brought in from 
Ohio, West Virginia and other points. 
The union labelled this as bootleg 
milk. Many stores had their windows 
smashed by union goons (so called 
by the newspapers). Most dairy stores 
locked their ice cream under refriger- 
ation. Many sections of the city had 
milk peddled from door to door by 


interested individuals and out of 
town non-union dealers. Some had 
their trucks wrecked, one owner of a 
small dairy saw his truck tipped over, 
then forced to remove socks and 
shoes—, he went home truckless and 
on bare feet. 


So-called ‘boot-leg’ milk sold at the 
door, from 24c to 50c¢ per quart. In 
one section, two men were selling 
milk for 35c, they had 1400 quarts, 
after disposing of 160, the police came 
and seized the milk. The men were 
fined $10 each and the milk was 
given to hospitals. In most sections, 
the police did nothing to hinder 
people from getting milk in any way 
possible. 

The strike taught the milk driver, 
a drastic lesson. He learned that he 
is not indispensable; that there are 
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... that washes 
all parts! 


For cleaner milk cans, both inside 





and outside, use the 
Rice & Adams RISING JETS and 
CONE NOZZLE WASHING ACTIONS. 





Turn to 


Equipment 






It’s better built, better engineered —for dura- 
bility, efficiency, economy! Designed for specific 
washing problems in large or small plants, 
Rice & Adams specialized equipment can help 
you cut costs, save time, speed up production! 





One of a complete line of R & A Straightline Can Washers. Capacities 4 to . Rotary Can Washer. This R & A mo 
° ° 16 cans and covers per minute. has a capacity of 360 cans and cov 
of the exclusive operation per hour. 


ad ! — of Rice & Adams Risinc JETs gives a powerful, 
fa positive scrubbing action that directly strikes all 
er, parts of the inside surface of the can. The new 
nd Rice & Adams CONE NOZZLEs provide direct, jet 
nd pressure action for washing the entire outer sur- 

face of the can and both inside and outside sur- 





he / faces of the cover. All Rice & Adams washers 

In can use alkali or acid detergents or the alternate 

ng alkali-acid method. Here are three of the many 

ts, reasons why you should install Rice & Adams : = 

ne equi aos 99 i An R&A Oct Can Washer of Rice & Adams C r Systems meet R&A off lete line of stai 
é quipment standard” of the industry for the rotary type that will handle 180 all handling problems from receiving steel Weigh Cans and Elliptical stal 

Te over 50 years. cans and cevers per hour. to shipping. steel Receiving Tanks. 

as : ~ 

“I Write for illustrated catalog and complete 

™ information today! No obligation, of course. 





. | RICEZ ADAMS 


re Equipment Division 
PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. 
Buffalo 17, N. Y. 





Exclusive R&A RISING JETS Completely direct washing be- CONE NOZZLE washing action being applie 
give powerful, positive scrub- jing supplied by 49 jet openings rectly to entire can, including breast, lip 
bing action. at apex of raised position around handles. Splashing is minimized by 

E opposing position of jets. 





substitutes for the product he refused 
to deliver to his customer. He has 
a strong competitor now that he did 
not have before. The sale of dry 


milk in the stores was minor until 











the strike. Rather ironically this pro- 
duct leaped into the limelight as a 
result of the strike. People who had 


never used it previously, were forced 

























































to do so or do without. 


Letters in large volumes poured 
into newspaper offices, praising the 
product. Movements were started by 
public groups and individuals to strike 
and punish the striker. Powdered 
milk now has a lot of former milk 
driver customers. Many people ad- 
vocated the forming of movements 
to pick up milk at the store and re- 
fuse to buy from the driver when 
he returned to work. 

They Said This 

The ‘public thinking’ can be noted 
in various letters to the editors of the 
daily newspapers. They were the 
‘voice’ of a public raising a tempera- 
ture under the collar. 

“Why not take children to strik- 

ers’ headquarters and have them 

cry for milk?” 

“Shut off home deliveries after 

the strike, buy at your grocer.” 


“My two girls, ages 2 and 3 years 
are not getting milk.” 


“It takes no brains to be a milk 
delivery boy, any dope can drive 
a truck.” 

“When milk drivers make over 
$400 and up to $900 per month, 
in this strike they are building 
a strong case of public resent- 
ment against themselves.” 

“The housewives of Mt. Lebanon 
(Pgh) will have their war of re- 
venge after the strike is over by 
switching from dairies every 5 
days.” 

“Milk men are merely ordertak- 
ers and owe their living entirely 
to the public, they have shown 
in this strike they are far afield, 
driven by rabid union leader- 
ship.” 


“We have fired our milkman, he 
don’t know it but he will when 
he returns. We have dealt with 
him for 10 years, our milk bill 
was $250 per year. Now we can 
and will buy our milk at the 
store.” 
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Paul Long, News Editor, 
KDKA, Pittsburgh radio station, 
reported in his broadcast July 20 
—“The milk strike is over but it 
is still news. The ‘woman of the 
house’ still holds a grudge 
against her old friend the milk 
man, making him pay where it 
hurts the most—in the pocket- 
book.” The Greater Pittsburgh 
Milk Dealers Association  re- 
leased hard cold facts. Mr. Long 
said, “Every driver has lost an 
average of 70 customers, with 
one driver suffering a loss of 288. 
On the basis of 400 to 600 cus- 
tomers for each driver, the loss 
is heavy. The over-all average 
for all of them is a 14 per cent 
drop.” 


The milk drivers met the stif- 
fest resistance in districts where 
the population in each area has 
around 50,000 people of mod- 
erate income. 


Long reported, “The milk 
drivers were hardest hit in the 
boroughs of Wilkinsburg, Mount 
Lebanon and North Hills. The 
dealers report they have lost 14 
per cent of the home deliveries 
and have only gained three per 
cent in the stores. One company 
reported to the Association, they 
had lost 19 per cent of their 
customers. The dealers said the 
balance may have gone to the 
non-union independent dealers.” 


One evening newspaper, The 
Press, made a survey and re- 
ported one driver in the Mount 
Lebanon district who claimed 
that where he lost two or three 
old customers on a street, he 
gained six new ones. To this, a 
reader wrote the editor: “Who’s 
kidding who? Come out to 
Mount Lebanon and I will show 
you several blocks of homes 
where a driver couldn’t deliver 
milk.” 

In a check of chain stores, the 
managers reported an increase in 
sales of dry milk over that sold 
during the strike. Some of the 
16 per cent may have gone to 
the independent dealers, but it 
is also certain a major portion 
of that percentage is in the in- 
creased sale of dry milk. 


“IT am moved with pity for the 
‘poor’ $400 per month milkman 
that used to leave us four quarts 
per day.” 

“Since the strike started, we hav 
used powdered milk, if others 
will do the same, decreased 
orders means the union will bs 


afraid to strike again.” 


“Why not advise reades to strik« 
against milk companies and driv- 
ers by using substitutes?” 

“We are just mothers with bab 
ies, you big strong union men 
should feel proud the pigs are get 
ting our babies’ milk.” 


“I have talked to several drivers 
and the least any of them make 
is $450 per month and more too. 
I belong to an AFL union, but 
if this greed continues, — in the 
end organized labor will be a 
great loser.” 

“What do you union men gain 
by staying away from the job 
to gain a few cents raise, will you 


show a profit in the end?” 


“I propose housewives with roll- 
ing pins and farmers with pitch 
forks keep the dairies and union 
in session with no sleep until 
they settle their differences.— and 

with a diet nearly equal to 
that of babies who are getting no 


milk.” 


“There will not be any milk de- 
liveries at my door when they 
start again.” 

“What is the matter with Mayor 
Lawrence and Governor Duff? 
Why can’t they put an injunction 
on the milk drivers’ union? These 
men are striking against people 
who can’t fight back, — little 
babies and sick people.” 


“Milk truck drivers are the most 
grossly overpaid class of common 
labor in the world.” 


“The emergency milk plan in our 
city is the biggest farce I know 
of. I have three children, ages 
5 and 3 years, and one three 
months and I have yet to receive 
a quart of milk since the strike 
began.” 

“IT am glad to read milk will be 
increased in price due to the un- 
just demands of the drivers. Now 
I can use less when milk costs 
more.” 
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Water and fuel shortages are making 
headlines. These shortages will undoubt- 
edly be alleviated but not without sub- 
stantial increases in cost to the consumer. 
You can beat the current scarcity and the 
ensuing higher prices by equipping your 
present Buflovak Evaporator with a 
Buflovak Vapor Milk Heater. And if you 
are contemplating replacing outmoded 
equipment or expanding with a new 
Buflovak Multiple Effect Evaporator, cut 
operating costs by including a fuel sav- 
ing, water saving Buflovak Vapor 
Heater. 


A Buflovak Vapor Milk Heater heats milk 
40°-115° F. at no fuel cost whatever by 
using vapor heat ordinarily lost in the 
condenser. The amount of cooling water 
used is also sharply reduced. In heating 
milk the Buflovak Vapor Milk Heater con- 
denses vapor that would otherwise be 
handled in the condenser. 


Here is a twin saving that pays for the 
equipment in a short time and continues 
to lower production cost and build 
profits as long as the vapor heater is in 
operation. 


Remember, Buflovak Vapor Heaters 
can be furnished with NEW 





Write for Bulletins 343 and 344, 


Guflovak EVAPORATORS 


Or Can Be Fitted Into Existing Installations 


OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 


1627 Fillmore Ave. 


295 Madison Ave., New York 17 
2217 Olive St., St. Louis 3 





BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


1636 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago 4 
1706 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif 
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CAUSED 
$700, 000, 000 
PROPERTY LOSS 

TO HOMES AND FARMS 


IN THE 
UNITED STATES ALONE 
FIRE. STRIKES 


SECONDS 


OS ave EVERY SECON 
RAE ER ennoe 
SECOND 














82 PER CENT OF NEW EQUIPMENT 
COMING IN CONTACT WITH 
MILK \% BEING MADE OF 


STAINLESS STEEL 




















Ae BREAKFAST 
OF FRUIT, CEREAL, M/LK. 
BREAD ANDO BUTTER SUPPLIES 
ONE FOURTH To ONE THIRD OF 
THE PAYS TOTAL 
NUTRIENTS 
FOR MOST PEOPLE. YET COSTS 
ONLY ABOUT 


ONE SIXTH 


OF THE DAYS COST OF FOOD 








“Please do not call milk brought 

into Pittsburgh ‘bootleg’ milk.” 

“Milk drivers make more than 

most consumers ever expect to 

earn. Why not cancel home de- 
liveries and buy milk at the 
store?” 

It is evident the public intend to 
stick to their guns for letters still 
pour into the newspapers, as follows 
for a typical example: 

“The milk strike is ended but is 

unforgivable. After three weeks 

of bickering, the dairies were 
blackjacked into submission.” 

“The milk strike is over, and it 

should be labled the (union 

‘Bandits get what they want’.” 

“The strike must not be forgotten 

by consumers.” 
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“I have discontinued service with 
the milk company with whom I 
have done steady business for 
more than eleven years. I am go- 
ing to get my milk from an inde- 
pendent milk dealer (non-union) 
from now on.” 


“If the milk drivers are feeling 
sorry for themselves, let them re- 
flect this is the first chance we 
the public have had the oppor- 
tunity to strike against the strik- 
er. Milk delivery is no longer a 
necessity. They have been led 
into an expensive blunder. | 
have discovered powdered milk 
is good, cheap and easily pre- 
pared, it is there when I want 
it, and I like it. 


up at the store. I intend to plug 


I can pick it 


this product among my acquaint 
ances. I am grateful to th 
union for affording me the reliet 
and the chance to release pent 
up resentment against unions dis 
This time | 
can do something and I will.” 


rupting our lives. 


The strike lasted 21 days over a 
dispute of hours, vacations and wages, 
Supplies were cut off in seven coun- 
ties. The issue was between th 
Greater Pittsburgh Milk Dealers As- 
sociation (representing 67 companies 
and AFL Milk and Ice Cream Sales 
men and Dairy Employees (the union 


represents 3200 members). 


The union won the strike and got 
about everything they asked for 
the settlement is covered with back 
pay and a two year contract. 


But, — the victory for the union 
is of little value if the driver loses 
customers. The union maintained 
their strike was with the dealers, but 
the driver who had so loudly cheered 
when 3,000 of them voted to return 
to work found his joy turned to 
grief the first morning he went on 
his route. 


As an example of public resent- 
ment, this is typical — a driver found 
out of 300 customers only 80 wanted 
milk; trucks came back nearly loaded; 
one milk company lost six good routes 
to an out-of-town non-union dairy 
that delivered during the strike. 


Many bottles of milk were deliver- 
ed and then the call was made to 
the dairy company to leave no more 


(they had missed the driver). 


Drivers returned to the dairies con- 
fused and puzzled, one of the low 
paid $400 men said if the drop of 
business continued he couldn't realiz 
$50 per week. 

And letters still poured into the 
newspapers about sections who meant 
what they had said during the strike. 

No one knows, what the dairies 
lost in customers. They tried to re- 
coup some of the loss by using ‘spot 
announcements on the radio. To off- 
set the increased cost in wages the 
dairy companies have petitioned the 
Milk Commission to increase the sel- 
ling price of milk. 

Time may soothe the public’s feel- 
img toward the driver, but he 
will probably have to go on relief if 
dry milk is ever peddled door to 
door in Pittsburgh. 
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Chances are you're trying to dream up the per- 
fect gift for one of these lucky people! 

And what gift could be more wonderful for any 
or all of them—than a crisp U.S. Savings Bond! 

Remember U.S. Savings Bonds pay $4 for every 
$3 at the end of 10 years. 

U.S. Savings Bonds do not lose their value if 











they’re lost, stolen or destroyed. 


They can be turned into cash in case of emergency. 


So, settle your gift problems at your bank or post 
office—with U.S. Savings Bonds! 
And while you’re at it — how about some for your- 
self! They’re a wonderful boon to your peace of 
mind! 


Sowing WW Sure Sawing —U-S. Savings Bonds 
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-EDITORIALLY SPEAKING . . 


ETITE IS THE term that de- 
scribes her best. She is not large 

physically, in fact not much larg- 
er than an over sized minute. But, 
as that pillar of public service in the 
State of Rhode Island, the Providence 
Journal-Bulletin found out, it is much 
more healthy to tangle with a cage 
full of wild cats than it is to rouse 
the righteous indignation of the Gen- 
eral Manager of Viall’s Dairy in Prov- 
Myrtle E. Viall is her name 
and she has just finished pinning back 


idence. 


the ears of her states most powerful 
newspaper to the tune of forty-five 
thousand dollars. 


Readers of the American Milk Re- 
view will recall the article Night- 
mare In Rhode Island that appeared 
in our January issue. It was the story 
of a private investigation of milk 
quality in the city of Providence. 
The study was made by a member 
of the dairy department from the 
University of Connecticut. It was 
financed and published by the Prov- 
idence Journal-Bulletin. In the study 
twenty-three dairies were listed by 
name and classified as satisfactory, 
fair, or poor according to the rating 
given their products by the investi- 
gator. At the conclusion of the study 
the newspaper published a series of 
eight articles, the first of which was 
headlined, University of Connecticut 
Expert Finds Some Providence Milk 
Unfit For Human Consumption. 


As a result of the newspaper ar- 
ticles the milk industry in Providence 
bitter 

dairies 


was. thrown _ into turmoil. 
Health dairy 
employees, and the public were hurt. 
Some milk firms lost thirty per cent 
of their business over night. 


departments, 


Of the twenty-three dairies involved 
in the study, nine were classified 
Of the nine classified as 
poor, Viall’s was at the bottom of the 
totem pole, not necessarily because 
the investigator found Viall milk to 
be the poorest of all, but because 
the first letter in that dairy’s name, 


as poor. 
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When 


the dairies were listed alphabetically 


was far down the alphabet. 


Viall’s always came last. Consequently, 
although the study did not attempt 
to rate the dairies in a particular 
classification. in the public mind the 
order of their listing was construed 
to be an order of excellence. 


As a result of the newspaper stor- 
ies and as a result of its alphabet 
handicap Viall’s took a shellacing. It 
was unjust, uncalled for, and untrue, 
but it was a shellacing nevertheless. 
Other dairies in the city also took 
a beating. But, although other dair- 
ies wanted to do something about 
To Miss 
Viall, what to do was quite clear. 
She was make the 
newspaper eat its words and that is 
exactly what she did. 


it, what to do was not clear. 


determined to 


She formally brought suit against 
the newspaper for damages suffered 
as a result of the stories published in 
the Journal-Bulletin. Last month a 
jury awarded her $45,000 in damages. 


For the dairy industry Miss Viall’s 
triumph was most fortunate. Milk 
The Jour- 
nal-Bulletin series attracted tremend- 
Other 
watched the Providence drama with 
If the Journa]-Bulletin 
could print such stories about milk 
and get away with it the rest ot 
the newspapers in the country would 
have a powerful precedent in their 
Miss Viall not only 
the name of her own dairy but she 
stopped before it could get started 


is prime newspaper copy. 


ous readership. newspapers 


deep interest. 


favor. cleared 


what very well might have been a 
rash of such stories in other parts of 
the country. 


The most remarkable facet of Miss 
Viall’s victory is the fact that she and 
Ot all the 


Providence she was the 


she alone won the fight. 
dealers in 
only one ready to risk a law suit. 
Indeed most advice, including that 
of the editor of the American Milk 


Review, was to forget the suit and 
concentrate on building up a quality 
program in Rhode Island. It was 
pointed out that if the case got into 
court the newspaper would scrutinize 
every plant record the Viall dairy had. 
The smallest suggestion of poor milk 
picked and magnified all 
Miss Viall was 


advised that she would have to go 


would be 
out of proportion. 
through the whole sorry business of 
the newpaper stories all over again 
only probably more vicious than be- 
fore. Even if she did win, it was 
pointed out, the chances were that 
it would be only a moral victory with 
perhaps a dollar in damages awarded. 


She listened carefully to all of the 
advice. She opened up the dairy to 
She put her driv- 
She did 
every thing that she could do to re- 
build that public’s faith in the pro- 
ducts of the dairy. 


public inspection. 
ers through training courses. 


But in addition 
in the face of advice from qualified 
friends, recognizing all of the hazards, 
she took on the biggest newspaper in 
the State and laid it out in lavender. 
She did it all alone. 


We congratulate Miss Viall on her 
victory. We also congratulate Dr. 
David Levowitz of New Jersey Dairy 
Burgwald of 
Ohio State University for their part 
Of all the talent in the 
nation that could have and should 


Laboratories and Dr. 
in the case 


have come to the defense of the dairy 


industry in Providence, these two 
were the only men that put in an 


appearance. 


The dairy industry has reason to 
be grateful to Miss Viall. The path 
ahead is not easy to see. But be- 
cause a small dynamic woman had 
the courage to do battle for what 
she believed to be right the path 
will be a little easier to traverse. The 
nation’s newspapers will think twice 
before they mount their journalistic 
horses and charge recklessly into the 
milk business. 
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ae ALMOST TO PLUG CAP LEVEL! So much lower, in fact, that the cost is very 
, 1 
der. F , little more than old-fashioned plug caps. 
Econ-O-Seal lowers capping costs still fur- ‘ ; 
j Econ-O-Seal offers your dairy lower orig- 
hiss ther with acovercapforthe popular 38mm. 
; inal cap cost, lower equipment cost and 
Dr. multi-finish bottle—a pre-formed, printed, ; 
airy ; lower operating cost with modern cover 
of all-aluminum single closure. It’s available : ; 
vart ; hed capping at its best. 
the now in choice of one or two-color printing. 
wuld Because the 38 mm. is smaller,lessalumi- THE ECON-O-SEAL COMPANY 
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DO YOUR DAIRY | 
THESE TEN TESTS?) 








— ; ci 
SQUAT Z bi 
HALF-PINT 
TALL r. : , 
HALF-PINT 
5 } 
= 
c 
th 7 
To please the varying needs P f 
and preferences of all your t 


customers, Owens-Illinois 


makes all popular sizes, 
shapes, and styles of glass 
dairy containers. Shown here 
is the complete Handi-Square 
family of dairy containers, 
from the square and oblong 
two-quart bottles to the tall 
and squat half-pint bottles. 


HANDI- 
SQUARE 
family 

of dairy i 

containers 


SQUARE 
TWO- 
QUART 





eo} :} Re), je] 
TWO- 


olen val < 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY « TOLEDO 1, OHIO « BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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CONTAINERS PADS 


—THE BEST CONTAINERS 
PASS THEM ALL / 





1. TRUE ECONOMY. 

Sturdy Duraglas containers give high-speed effi- 
ciency on your filling lines. The returnable glass 
bottle is unequaled for economy. 


2. POSITIVE PROTECTION OF FLAVOR. 

Your fresh dairy products are extrasafe in Duraglas 
containers. Glass cannot absorb nor add to deli- 
cate flavor. 


3. ACCURATE CAPACITY. 

You can depend on Duraglas dairy containers to 
give you the accurate capacity that is so essential 
to your profitable operation and good will. 


4. LUSTROUS TRANSPARENCY. 

Consumers prefer to see what they buy, like the 
honest display of your high-quality dairy products 
in sparkling Duraglas bottles. 


5. UNIFORM QUALITY. 
Strict QUALITY CONTROL at every step in the 
careful manufacture of Duraglas bottles is your 
assurance of dependable, uniform bottles. 


6. IMPROVED BY RESEARCH. 
Behind your Duraglas milk bottles is the world’s 
largest glass container research laboratory, the 
Duraglas Center. 


7. DURABLE APPLIED COLOR LETTERING. 
Bright and colorfu! ACL on Duraglas containers 
helps to strongly implant your dairy’s name and 
message in the minds of your customers. 


8. FULL, COMPLETE LINE. 

You can get every size, type, and finish of glass 
dairy container you need from one dependable 
source—Owens-Illinois! 


9. VISIBLE INVENTORY. 

Housewives prefer the container that always shows 
at a glance how much of your product is on hand, 
when to order more. 


10. READILY AVAILABLE. 

To serve you quickly and competently anywhere 
the country over, a fully-staffed branch office is in 
or near every principal city. 


FOR ALL YOUR DAIRY NEEDS, SPECIFY 
Yas DAIRY CONTAINERS 


"They ass all 10 rests’ 
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\MERICAN STORES COMPANY .. . BEATRICE FOODS COMPANY... CUDAHY PACKING COMP Y 
i T BROS. FAIRMONT FOODS COMPANY ‘ ‘ ; THE KROGER COMF Y 


LAKES CREAMERIES . . JEWEL FOOD STORES ... H. C. BOHACK COMPANY c 


ELF-LOGKIN 




















a EGG <i> CARTONS . 
... BEST in the BUMNESS gg 
EST in the y 
SRISTEDE OS 
“7 
SAFEWAY » , 3 STORES, INC 
WILSON 8 4 Bae ¢ \ 50 
SWIFT & ANY 
COLONIA YSTORES . . . NATIONAL TEA COMPANY 
H. G. HILL STORES BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY . . . CHESTNUT FARMS-CHEVY CHASE DAIRY 
....... SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO......... 


Division of 
Shellmar Products Corporation 
585 E. Illinois Street Telephone: SUPerior 3886. Chicago 11, Illinois 
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On June 22 an inoccuous bombshell set the nation’s 
milk market administrators back on their statistical ears. At 
a meeting held in Washington, with no prior information, no 
opportunity for discussion or consideration, the market ad- 
ministrators were told bluntly that the semi-autonomy that 
they had enjoyed in the past was to be ended. Employees 
will be placed under Civil Service rules. Funds will be 
handled through Washington. The market administrator is 
to become a Market Supervisor. And a letter written today 
may possibly be answered next Michalmas. 


By M. J. KLUGER 


WHY MESS IT UP? 


OR MORE THAN SIXTEEN YEARS, the fluid milk 
industry has been regulated, in various local markets, 
by local administrators. These men administer market- 

ing orders set up under the authority of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. 


The Act wisely recognizes that milk market admin- 
istration is not something that can be handled efficiently 
from a distance by an all-wise overseer, instead of a central 
administration it provides for the appointment of admin- 
istrators for each market. Now, the local administrators 
run their markets under a pre-established overall pattern, 
and, of course, under the specific terminology of their 
local orders. No administrator has kingly powers. Each 
one’s every act is subject to close scrutiny. It may be 
overruled by the Department of Agriculture and, afte 
that, by the federal courts. Each administrator does, how- 
ever, have the authority to administer his order in light 
of local conditions, and each one does have some small 
discretionary power to make quick decisions on matters 
that need quick decisions to be worth anything. 


Funds for financing the different local orders come 
from al 


assessment levied pro-rata against the regulated 
dealers. The assessment is small. It runs one or two cents 
per cwt. of milk handled. The funds are received and 
disbursed by a market administrator as trustee, and out of 
them he pays the full cost of running his office, including 
his own salary. Periodically, his receipts and disbursements 
are checked and audited in detail by accountants of the 
department, and the administrator held fully accountable 
for his funds. As a further check, each administrator is 
bonded unto the Secretary of Agriculture to insure faith- 
ful performance of his duties, and each administrator, in 
turn, bonds his employees. 


Question of Federal Retirement 


The administrators and their personnel, naturally, 
would like to be covered by the federal retirement plan. 
The jobs of the administrators and of the people under 
them are more or less thankless jobs, subject to a good 


deal of criticism and also to many jealousies. Coverage 
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under the retirement fund is certainly a small additional 
compensation to ask. But here comes the rub. “Sure, 
somebody in the department must have said, “You may 
contribute to the fund and receive its (somewhat prob- 
lematical) benefits. You've got to be civil service. You'll 
have to clear everything through Washington. You'll have 
to give up your semi-autonomy and small discretionary 
powers, and become nothing more than local foremen of an 
office crew. You've got to quit disbursing funds. The fact 
that you've been doing it for sixteen years, haven't lost a 
penny, and have got things done and bills paid probably 
lots cheaper than we could, doesn’t mean a thing to us.” 
Maybe someone in the department thinks that these market 
administrators have too much freedom and is jealous of 
the tough job most of them do well. It could be. If so, 
it’s foolish. After all, a good job, well and fairly done, 
reflects credit on all hands, right up to the top. 


Tie Administrator's Hands 

Some of the reports of the daily press that the pro- 
posed reorganization of market administrators imply that 
a going, private concern is being nationalized. This just 
isn’t so. In the first place, local administrators are now 
appointed by the secretary and are subject to his removal. 
The reorganization won't change that. It will, however, 
take away an administrator's power to hire his own people, 
and most of them try to employ good ones. They have to, 
for they can’t duck the responsibility for inefficiency as 
they can and will do when all their people are federalized. 
The administrators now can hold meetings with dealer and 
producer groups, under their own authority. They won't 
be able to do this under the reorganization. Everything 
will have to clear through Washington. Funds assessed 
against the dealers in a market now are held in that market 
and expended for its benefit or held in trust until liquida- 
tion. Under the reorganization, the funds will go into the 
treasury and through the general disbursing office. In 
other words, down the well known rat hole. 

Administrators can now interpret the marketing orders 
they administer, and Heaven knows the orders need in- 

(Please turn to Page 84) 
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Is Every Other Day delivery sounding the 
knell of this lad, the backbone of con- 
sumer-industry relationships? 


Most of the im- 
portant money that 


Cxchusive 
has been made in the 

fratine dairy industry in the 

last fifty years has 
been made in the 
fluid milk business. 
Traditionally, that 
has meant the production, processing, 
bottling, and retail delivery of fluid 
milk and cream. It has meant putting 
fresh milk on the customers’ doorstep 
every morning before breakfast. And 


it has been money in the bank. 


Farmers in favorable locations, his- 
torically, have been paid higher prices 
for milk purchased for fluid use. Bott- 
lers, historically, have been able to 
earn a fraction of a cent more per 
quart milk handled than any other 
branch of the industry with the possi- 


ble exception of ice cream. 
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By RALPH YOUNG 


Times have changed. Today, this 
basic segment of the dairy business is 
in a state of health something less than 
robust. We hear on all sides that it is 
no longer possible to earn a fair re- 
turn on the investment required of a 
fluid milk business. Indeed, in some 
cases it is impossible to earn any re- 
turn at all. 


A price war, still raging in New 
York City, has inflicted staggering 
losses on handlers. One large bottler 
is said to be losing $200,000 monthly. 
Equal or even greater losses are un- 
doubtedly being experienced by sev- 
eral other large companies, while 
many small bottlers are in danger of 
Many 
months, or even years, will be re- 
quired for these New York City milk 
dealers to regain the none-too-enviable 


being completely wiped out. 


profit position which they occupied 
prior to the outbreak of the “war.” 

The New York City situation differs 
from that which exists right now in 
many other areas only in that a “cold” 
war has finally developed into one 
that is really “hot”. 


It would be foolish, indeed, to be- 
lieve that any responsible milk dealer 
would wish to cut prices to the point 
of incurring a tremendous loss if he 
could find a less painful way of cor- 
recting what must be to him an in- 


tolerable situation. The condition and 
practices in New York City that pre- 
cipitate this most destructive milk 
price war do not greatly differ basic- 
ally from those in other parts of the 
country. Whether in large cities o1 
in comparatively small towns—these 
wars result very largely from a failure 
to appreciate the present-day impor- 
tance of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the bottled milk 


industry was founded. 


Profit-Earning Days 


The very foundation of the bottled 
milk industry in the good old profit- 
earning days consisted of delivering 
to the breakfast, 
every day in the week, her require- 


customer before 
ments of milk, cream and _ possibly 
butter, eggs and other dairy products. 
There are many sound reasons why 
this system of delivery has been aban- 
doned. But logical as these reasons 
may be, the fact remains that milk 
delivered every day before breakfast 
is the system that the housewife likes 
the best, and the housewife after all 
is the only custome: the milk dealer 


has who is worth considering. 


Pending return to something ap- 
proaching the old delivery system, the 
milk bottler may as well make up 


his mind that control of his business 
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for BUILDING 
BIGGER ROUTES 
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® Cellophane gives you a strange new 
POWER . . . the power to convert new prospects 
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customers faithful. Cellophane Hoods dress-up 
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has passed to the corner store, with 
all that that implies. 

True toward 
store-buying of milk and cream and 


enough, the trend 
other dairy products was in progress 
in most cities long before it was accel- 
erated by the coming of daylight 
delivery, every-other-day delivery, 
cancellation of special delivery serv- 
ices and of Sunday delivery, etc. This 
was especially true in localities where 
few milk dealers, looking at the im- 
mediate dollar rather than toward the 
ultimate prosperity of their respective 
businesses, established either openly 
or otherwise a far greater spread be- 
tween store prices and house-to-house 
prices than was warranted by sound 
bookkeeping. Further price cutting 
by the stores themselves together with 
the occasional establishment of milk 
as a loss leader added to the price 
handicap under which these same 
dealers were than confronted in oper- 
ating their retail delivery routes. 


None of the above is intended as 
condemnation of the part which the 
corner store plays in the distribution 
of dairy products, including bottled 
milk. There is a very urgent need 
for this service in almost every com- 
munity regardless of economics. In 
some cases, the saving of a couple of 
cents on a quart of milk purchased at 
a store, as compared with the price 
which would be paid for home de- 
livery, is a very necessary economy 
However, to the 
vast majority of our population these 
days, the saving of a few cents a week 
which can justifiiably result from store 
purchase rather than home-delivery 
purchase of milk, cream and other 
dairy products is of no real conse- 
quence 


for the purchaser. 


Let Wholesalers Do Wholesaling 

Wholesaling of milk to stores is 
definitely a field which should be re- 
served for handlers who are strictly 
wholesalers. There are a few in every 
large city. This does not mean that 
a bottler whose interests are predom- 
inately retail must refuse to solicit or 
accept wholesale accounts. It does 
mean that he should be guided by 
prices and practices established by the 
wholesalers in the light of their costs, 
credit experiences, etc.; that he should 
pay no heed to the bright young man 
who says in effect: “The expense of 
operating and maintaining our plant 
and delivery equipment is pretty much 
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MAKE FOR THE HILLS, BOYS 

Latest from the 
frozen milk concentrate front is 
Miami. “A 
practical process for producing 
milk 
centrate”, was announced last 
month by Russell N. Edwards, 
President, Industries Unlimited, 


information 
a dispatch from 


a successful frozen con- 


a Florida research and engineer- 
ing corporation. 

Milk concerns throughout the 
country have spent much time 
and money in searches for the 
secrets of producing a success- 
ful milk concentrate, according 
to Mr. Edwards. 

“Our processes,” he 
said, “have eliminated curdling 
and other found in 
the previous products. Thorough 


secret 
obstacles 


have 
re-constituted milk 
with all the qualities of fresh 
milk.” 

Negotiations now are under 
way milk 
throughout — the 


tests of our concentrate 


produced 


with companies 
country for 
licensing the new _ processes, 
which will entail new milk con- 
centrate plants in many areas. 
The state of 
Florida have already been ar- 
ranged for. 

“This 


processing will provide 


licenses for the 


milk 


areas 


new method of 
of milk scarcity with top qual- 
ity milk at greatly reduced cost,” 
said Mr. Edwards. “It will also 
reduce shipping and distribution 
costs in sections, 
resulting in lower costs of qual- 


many other 


ity milk to the consumer.” 











fixed and is paid by our present busi- 
ness. Let's forget about overhead and 
shade the price enough to get a few 
of these juicy wholesale accounts.” 
That is the sure road to ruin, for the 
bottler who takes it is inevitably in 
competition with himself. 


Now let’s see what might be done 
to help the bottler who is more or less 
committed to house-to-house retailing. 
Somebody has to serve the carriage 
trade, so it might as well be you. Any- 
how, you will find that trade much 
larger than you now suppose once you 
have started to give the old-time, pre- 
war service. 


As war-time measures to conserve 
gasoline and rubber, the present sys- 
tem of every-other-day delivery was 
inaugurated while special deliveries 
were either eliminated or drastically 
curtailed. It is the opinion of many 
that if every day delivery together 
with special emergency service has 
been generally restored as soon as pos- 
sible after the war, the trend to store 
buying of milk would not only have 
been generally restored as soon as pos- 
house-to-house deliveries might actu- 
ally have turned upward instead of 
continuing down as it has, for ex- 
ample, in New York City where now 
only 30% of the total milk sold is de- 
livered from retail trucks. 


Omission of Sunday deliveries, now 
an accomplished fact in numerous 
areas, is not objected to of itself, but 
is strongly opposed in connection with 
every-other-day delivery. Hundreds 
of thousands of families simply do not 
meet these delivery—or,rather, non- 
have refrigerator capacity ample to 
delivery—systems, and are driven to 
meet these delivery—or rather, non- 
stores or to other dealers who deliver 
on alternate days for additional sup- 
plies. In time many come to rely upon 


the stores entirely. 
That's My Throat, Bub 


Moreover, the public has _ been 
trained for years to believe that in or- 
der for milk to be good it must be 
fresh. It has been told in some areas 
that the combination of every-other- 
day delivery, plus no Sunday delivery 
may result in some milk being four 
days old when it reaches the con- 
sumer. And so for all these reasons 
the bottler 


house has lost all or part of the busi- 


who delivers house-to- 


ness of untold thousands of customers. 


Additional hundreds of thousands 
have been forced to rely on stores for 
their supply of milk because of day- 
light delivery. In cases where both 
husband and wife go to business it is 
almost impossible to patronize a retail 
milk dealer because of the lateness o! 
his deliveries. Much the same is true 
where for any reason the housewife 
frequently finds it necessary to be 
away from home during the early 
morning hours. 


So much for what we have done in 
the name of economy to discourage 
the public from buying our product 
in the way we should like to sell it- 
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PEED counts when you're working to save 
milk. 


Warm milk is one of the best-known bacteria 
cultures. They multiply quickly in increased num- 
bers. And unless the temperature of fresh milk is 
instantly lowered, a high count or spoiled milk is 
frequently the answer. 


On the score of time, there doesn’t seem to be 
much comparison between the slow tank method 
and the lightning quick PURITY Cooler. Recently, 
10-gallon cans of milk were cooled by several 
methods. Tank cooling in ice water reduced the 
temperature from 90 degrees to 40 degrees in four 
hours. Air cooling at 8 degrees below zero required 
more than seven hours, 


But in exactly 9 minutes, the little PURITY 


Cooler had reduced the entire ten gallons of milk 
to the 40 degree limit — just 25 times as fast as the 
best tank method. As a matter of fact, each indi- 
vidual pail of milk cools almost instantly as it runs 
to the bottom of the cooler. 


And this contamination: proof, clean- cover 
Cooler will not work with the covers off. Write at 
once for complete details. 


Fabricated from tank to trough 
of shining stainless steel, most 
modern of dairy metals, and 
tested to 70 pounds pressure 
per square inch. Edges and 


PURITY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
OAKES & BURGER CO., INC., 


Sole Distributors corners rounded for easy 
CATTARAUGUS, N. Y., U. S. A. > A life-time invest- 
ment. Better investigate. 


1950 


August, 


- NEARLY EIGHTY YEARS OF HONEST EQUIPMENT 


f | : 
32: CATTARAUGUS 





ack in the days of hoop 
skirts and silk tile hats, 
PURITY quality equip- 
ment began to pour from 
this rock-ribbed little 
American community. The 
machinery and methods 
today are up-to-date, al- 
though the old-fashioned 
standards of honesty still 
prevail. 
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JOSEPH LEO 








the only way in which we can control 
our business and maintain friendly 
contacts with customers. Assuming 
that you, a milk dealer, wish to regain 
as much as possible of the potential 
retail business you have lost during 
recent years, what are you going to 
do? Remember, even if your retail de- 
liveries in quarts of milk have shown 
a slight gain during, say, the past five 
years, you have still lost potential busi- 
ness, for population has increased and 


so has the consumption of milk. 


The preceding paragraphs clearly 
suggest that vour first thinking should 
be along the lines of restoring really 
first grade service to your customers— 
early morning delivery at least six 
days a week, plus emergency service, 
or some combination of staggered 
early morning delivery plus special 
service to take care of specific needs. 
Consult your customers and some of 
those you would like to have as cus- 


tomers. 


Could Be Restored 


General restoration of such service 
would obviously cost the industry a 
large sum of money each year. It is 
difficult, however, to conceive of its 
costing as much as failure to provide 
it has already cost. There is more 


virtue from a_ sales viewpoint in 
house-to-house delivery of milk than 


immediately meets the eye. 


It is self evident that, all other con- 
ditions being equal, the family that is 
served milk and cream regularly by 
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It was just about a year ago that Joe Leo, manager of 
the Sheffield Farms bottling plant at Stamford, New York, 
won the World’s Milk Can Rolling Championship. 


Mr. Leo won his title at a two-day dairy industry con- 
ference held at Cornell University. Bucking a strong head- 


wind and some very sticky bits of encouraging humor from 
his cheering section, Mr. Leo rolled his can over the hundred 


toot course in something around eleven seconds. 


The contest was billed, with becoming modesty, as a 


New York State Championship. 


However, not knowing of 


anybody who ever rolled a milk can any faster, we say he is 
the World’s Champ. Gotta have something to tell the kids. 
Anybody want to challenge the champ? 


a milk dealer can keep conveniently 
an ample supply on refrigeration at 
all times. Such a family will consume 
far more of these products than will 
the family which purchases from the 
corner store only as occasion de- 
mands — particularly so if the store is 
of the cash and carry variety. The 
retail milk route operates not alone 
for the greater profit of the individual 
milk dealer, but for the greater profit 
of the entire dairy industry — and for 


the well-being of the consumer. 


Any proposal for a return to early 
morning delivery in areas where they 
have been abandoned would probably 
be resisted by route salesmen and 
other employees. No one likes to start 
work at 3 a.m. But many industries 


require night work; transportation, 
your morning newspaper, electricity, 
gas, telephone —in fact almost every 
industry of national importance, oper- 
ates to at least some extent around 
the clock. The dairy farmer himself 
is of necessity an early riser. Surely 
route salesmen as a group are not 
completely unaware that their present, 
rather lucrative jobs are in jeopardy 
as a result of the continuing shift to 
store purchase rather than home de- 
livery of milk and cream and could 
be sold the idea of doing at least some 
of the things that are necessary to safe- 


guard their livelihood. 


Salesmen Should Sell 


An extremely important considera- 
tion here is that by and large the route 


salesman in contrast to his predeces- 
sor, the milk wagon driver, does not 
sell. A couple of years ago a friend 
of ours moved into a 600-family apart- 
ment community in a large eastern 
city. The only solicitation of his milk 
and cream account was that made by 
a top executive of one of the largest 
companies at a trade association meet- 
ing. No route salesman has rung the 
doorbell; no sales manager has tele- 
phoned or written. The 600 families 
which comprise this community enjoy 
considerably better than average in- 
comes; yet the experience of all with 
whom our friend has talked prac- 
tically parallels his own so far as any 
effort to add new customers for milk 
and cream is concerned. Tenant turn- 
over must amount to some four or five 
families a month which could mean 
nice new business for an aggressive 
route salesman. Nearest stores selling 
dairy products are three to six blocks 
distant from the 


various buildings 


which comprise this community. 


Observations indicate that situations 
similar to the above exist in untold 
numbers throughout the country and 
that sales management, whether un- 
avoidably or not, has fallen down 
badly on its job. 


Perhaps the $64.00 question is: 
“What has the average sales manager 
got to sell that his competitor doesn't 
have?” To the average purchaser one 
quart of milk seems to be pretty much 
like another regardless of the names 

(Please turn to Page 73) 
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YOU WILL AGREE that cleaning jobs in the 


More Thorough Cleaning 


dairy are specialized jobs which call for a specialized \ 

cleanser. SOLVAY CLEANSER NO. 600 was designed spe- \ 
cifically for difficult dairy cleaning operations . . . such Faster Action - Gare 
as you encounter every day in your work as a dairyman. \ ” 

IT WORKS FASTER The moment you start the cleaning " 


job, the exclusive combination of wetting agent and other 
properties goes right to work. It penetrates the dirt; gets 
under it; loosens it; emulsifies it—lifts it off the surface! It 
wets the soil; breaks it into minute particles; suspends it so 
it can be easily carried off in the rinsing operation! 


IT MAKES CLEANING EASIER SOLVAY CLEANSER NO. 600 is for- 
tified with multiple action to attack stubborn, sticky soils from 
the top as well as from underneath. Special ingredients give 
this power-packed cleanser unusual strength . . . help lessen 
your cleaning job. It’s safe, coo—"600” will not harmfully affect 
the skin or the surface being cleaned. Use it on painted surfaces, 
nickel, tin, chrome, tiling, glassware, or practically anything 
in the dairy! 


THE RESULT... equipment is left sweet, bac- 
teria count extremely low—the two most 
important factors in dairy cleansing. SOLVAY 
CLEANSER NO. 600 is available for imme- 
diate delivery in convenient packages to suit 
your particular needs—5, 115 and 250- 
pound packages. Order today from the 
nearest SOLVAY Office. 





SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
—————— BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland © Detroit * Houston 
New Orleans * New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © St. Louis ©* Syracuse 
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OU. S. Patent 2404288 
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ALL over the country, dairy 
operators are climbing aboard the 
Dacro P-38 band wagon. And, man, they’re 
really profiting by it! Dacro P-38 speeds 
up bottling line operations ... increases the 
number of cases per hour... lowers the 
cost per case. At the same time it makes a hit 
with their customers. This has been true 
in every dairy that has installed Dacro P-38. 
Yes sir, today when cutting costs is so important, 








there’s more reason than ever to find out what 

Dacro P-38 can do for you. Ask a friend in the dairy 
business what he thinks of his Dacro P-38 operation. 
Or, get your Dacro Representative to show you the 

: results of actual stop-watch checks made on a large 

number of Dacro P-38 installations. Compare them 

) with your present operating costs. A phone call, 

wire or letter will bring a Dacro Representative 






to your office at your convenience. 


CROWN ORK & SEAL COMPANY 
AW r Senapeltae ORE 3, MD. 
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WNERSHIP of the nation’s 


milk supply is transferred from 


the farmers to the dairy pro- 
cessing plants on the basis of weight 
and butter fat content. The latter 
being determined by the sample taken 
from the weigh can for the butter 
fat test. 


More than 100 billion pounds of 
milk are purchased each year on this 
basis. At present prices, the value is 
well over 6 billion dollars, which is 
approximately 60% of the total sales 
of the whole dairy processing indus- 
try. This 60% paid for milk is 50% 
more than the entire cost of all de- 
preciation, supplies, power, water, 
salaries, wages, taxes and profits. 


It is therefore evident that correct 
weighing, sampling and testing are 
absolutely essential. Their importance 
is such that they justify the most 
accurate and most advanced methods, 
equipment and _ technique. 


The problems involved in getting 
accurate weights, samples and _ tests 
are not new but they have become 
more acute due to economic and op- 
erational changes. High prices have 
played their part in focusing the at- 
tention of both the producers and the 
processors on those factors which af- 
fect weights and tests. 


Representative Samples Difficult 


There have been a number of im- 
portant changes in the handling of 
milk on the farm and in the factory 
which have made it difficult to ob- 
tain representative butter fat samples. 
These changes are: 


1. Increased use of mechanical 
refrigeration on the farm for cooling 
milk has made the obtaining of a 
representative butter fat sample more 


30 


difficult due to the high viscosity of 
the butter fat layer. 


2. Increased production of milk per 


farm has provided a larger volume 
of milk from which a representative 
sample must be obtained. The job 
of thorough mixing or blending of 
the milk before sampling increases 
with volume and also as the weigh 
can reaches its maximum capacity. 
3. Processing plants must receive 
milk rapidly both because of health 
regulations and volume of milk hand- 
led. There is, therefore, a real need 
for a quick, positive method of 
thoroughly blending the milk so that 
a representative sample can be ob- 
tained. Time is not usually available 
for stirring the milk 10 to 30 seconds 


before sampling. 





The dairy industry of the mid- 
twentieth century is based on 
butterfat. Milk is bought and 
sold on the basis of its fat con- 
tent. In federal marketing agree- 
ments specific reference is made 
to fat over and above a specified 
percent. With fat occupying 
such an important position dol- 
larwise in the industry, measure- 
ment of fat must be quick and 
accurate. A recent study fi- 
nanced by the Lathrop-Paulson 
Company uncovered some start- 
ling facts concerning the mea- 
surement, sampling, and testing 
of butterfat. In this article Mr. 
Schwarzkopf, able Lathrop-Paul- 
son Vice-president, gives you the 
latest information on that fun- 
damental subject. 


This is the first of two install- 
ments. The second will appear 
next month. 











4. Use of broad, flat, shallow weigh 
cans designed primarily to obtain the 
lowest elevation possible for the re- 
ceiving room operations. Little con- 
sideration was given to the effect of 
this type of weigh can on weights 
and samples. 


The first three factors are all de- 
sirable developments and should be 
encouraged. Milk should be cooled 
on the farm and increased production 
per farm and quick handling at the 
receiving plant are economic neces- 
sities. 

Attention, therefore, must be given 
to the design of weigh cans, sampling 
devices and the development of 
methods which under normal operat- 
ing conditions will vield a true sample 
of the milk to be tested. 


Review of Literature 


A review of the literature shows 
that the sampling of milk for butte 
fat tests has been the subject of much 
investigation. Much of this work did 
not deal with present day conditions 
and is, therefore, not applicable to 
the problems that now exist. 


The Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales 
Assn., of Pittsburgh, Penn., has been 
making a careful study of sampling 
and testing for several years. This 
work has been done under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George Chelquist. In re- 
cent issues of the Dairymen’s Price 
Reports, Mr. Chelquist reported as 


follows: 


“Since the first step in testing milk 
is to secure an accurate sample, we 
are making a study of weigh cans. 
We have found that the milk does 
not mix well in some of the weigh 


cans used. We stirred the milk daily 
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Why We 

Advertise 

in the 

American Milk Review 













“Since we entered the dairy industry 
with our Aluminum Milk Cases in 1946, 
we have used the trade publications con- 


tinuously. 


“While we use direct mail and other 
media, we know that no campaign over 
a long pull is complete without the trade 
publications and may I add that in the 
Dairy field we consider the AMERICAN 
MILK REVIEW one of the best.” 


Cc. E. ERICKSON 
President 
Cc. E. ERICKSON COMPANY, INC. 
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by hand for an entire month in a poor 
mixing weigh can. Below is the com- 
parison of the average of four daily 
tests compared to the composites, one 
month without stirring and one month 
with stirring.” 


——— MILK ——— 
Unstirred Stirred 


posite 

Mr. Chelquist’s observations would 
indicate that improperly designed 
weigh cans contribute to inaccurate 
sampling. 

He also says: 

“We realize that stirring milk by 
hand is far less efficient than a weigh 
can that is constructed so that milk 
gets well mixed when poured into it.” 


“Mechanical agitators add to costs 
and get out of order and may not 
prove satisfactory. Stirring by hand 
is very expensive, also adding to costs, 
is very tiresome and monotonous. 
The best solution is to have a good 


mixing weigh can.” 


Participants of the Milwest Milk 
Marketing Conference held at Illinois 


University in 1947 reported their 
findings as follows: 

Mr. Frank Osborn of the Falls 
Cities Coop. Milk Prod. Assn., of 


Louisville, Kentucky . States: 


“We found that the average varia- 
tion on sample taken from the front 
and back of weigh vats averaged ap- 
proximately three-tenths of one per 
cent, and that the average test after 
thorough mixing of the milk was a 
compromise between the two ends of 
the tank. The front or dump side 
of the weigh can was invariably the 
low test end of the vat and the rear 
contained the higher testing milk. If 
the sample hole in the tank was neat 
the center, the sample was close to 
representative of the average for the 


tank.” 


Mr. Osborn submitted monthly tests 
taken from a number of plants show- 
ing the average test of samples taken 
from the front and back of weigh 
can and stirred sample from same. 
The agitation was accomplished by 
making approximately 30 figure 8 
motions with a hand stirring rod in 


each lot of milk 


butter fat test of 
samples was taken from front and 


Comparison of 


rear of weigh can with a stirred sam- 


ple. Figures below represent the 
average of all producers at each plant 


for the entire month of April, 1946. 


When the contents of the cans are emptied into 
the weigh vat the cream or richer milk is poured 


out first. This rich milk flows to the far end of 

the weigh can and the “skim” or lower testing 

milk follows and tends to wash or force the 
butter fat away from the strainer. 
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The above descriptions of the 
Weigh Can were written from de- 


tails furnished by Mr. Osborn. 


All of the above weigh cans ex- 
cept Dealer “A” 


signed for accurate sampling. This 


were improperly de- 


was the only weigh can in the entire 
market that produced uniform results 
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SAVES DOLLARS IN LABOR COSTS.... 
SAVES HOURS OF TIME!! 






It’s the biggest value 
on the mar-r-ket! 


lt 7168-09 


Pump and Motor Extra. Can be specified 








GIRTON EMPTY CASE 


to meet your requirements. 
E AND BOX WASHER 
Nx This machine will deliver up to 10 clean, bright cases or paper 


bottle boxes every minute. It washes with hot caustic solution under 
pump pressure and rinses with fresh water. . . . Will wash square 
and round bottle cases in all standard sizes and types, as well as 
paper bottle boxes. No special equipment needed. . . . Requires 
little floor space. Pump can be placed on side or at the end of 


machine. 
+ WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
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without stirring. This weigh can was 
superior to all others because of the 
large capacity in relationship to vol- 
ume of milk to be mixed; the sharp 
pitch toward outlet valve and the 
extended hopper. All of these factors 
provided additional mixing or blend- 
ing power. Mixing efficiency, how- 
ever, decreased as the weigh can 


reached its maximum capacity. 


Mr. Osborn writes that “We have 
tried mechanical agitation and several 
types of weigh cans. Some of these 
proved to be adequate while others 
gave a false sense of security without 
actually moving the milk in the tank. 
This latter is especially true in a long, 
flat, type of can.” 


Ernest O. 
Dairy 


Herreid, Professor of 
Manufacturers, University of 
Illinois, also reports his findings on 
agitators:— 


“I have installed agitators in weigh 
cans but they have not been success- 
ful. The area of agitation is so small 
with an ordinary agitator that the 
ends and corners of the weigh can 
were not affected.” 


Variations in Quantity 


Mr. Kenneth F. Fee, Director of 
Agriculture and Markets, State of New 
York, has an interesting observation: 


“A factor contributing to these un- 
representative samples seems to have 
been that the use of rather shallow 
weigh tanks has become more com- 
mon than it formerly was.” 


“One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting us in this connection is the 
fact that the quantity of milk de- 
livered by different 
each of the various milk plants varies 


producers to 
so greatly. For instance we might 
have producers delivering less than 
100 pounds of milk, and other pro- 
ducers delivering as much as 1,000 
pounds of milk to the same _ plant. 
A weigh tank designed to result in 
the taking of a representative sample 
from 1,000 pounds of milk might 
prove to be improperly designed for 
taking a representative sample from 


100 pounds or less.” 


“In this connection it will be neces- 
sary to exercise care in the use of 
mechanical agitators to avoid the re- 
cording of inaccurate weights. Agi- 
tators in some instances may be placed 


so as to result in overweights whereas 
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Proper mixing, sampling at the most desirable spot, samples that do not contain churned 
fat are all problems that must be considered if accurate measurement of fat is to be 





achieved. The type of dumping arrang 


in other instances, they may result in 


underweights.” 


Viscosity of Butterfat 


A careful study of the problem of 
getting representative butterfat sam- 
ples involves not only the design and 
construction of the weigh can and 
sampling methods but the physical 
condition of the milk and its action 
when dumped into a weigh can. 


Our previous research work on the 
behaviour of milk when poured or 
dumped from a 10 gallon can into 
a perforated strainer showed that 
cream or butter fat floating on milk 
would follow the current or move- 
ment of the milk very much the same 
as any object which floats on a liquid. 
This fact must not be overlooked in 
designing a weigh can which will 
facilitate accurate butter fat sampling. 


When milk is cooled, the butter 
fat rises to the top. Rapid cooling 
makes the creaming process more 
complete, forming a cream line in the 
can the same as is seen in a bottle 
of milk. We, therefore, always find 
the highest test milk at the top of 
the can; likewise the “skim” milk or 
low testing milk is at the bottom of 
the can. 


The viscosity of the butter fat or 
cream increases as the temperature 
decreases and it increases as the hold- 
ing time is prolonged. 


Farms which are equipped with 


t illustrated here is called a “downhill dump.” 


mechanical refrigeration deliver milk 
with a cream layer of high viscosity, 
This is especially true of milk which 
to 60° and 
During the winter 


has been cooled to 40 
held overnight 
months all milk received at the pro- 
cessing plant may have a layer of 
viscous cream on top which increases 
the problem of accurate sampling. 

When the contents of the cans are 
emptied into the weigh vat the cream 
or richer milk is poured out first. 
This rich milk flows to the far end 
of the weigh can and the “skim” or 
lower testing milk follows and tends 
to wash or force the butter fat away 
from the strainer. Each succeeding 
can when emptied continues to force 
the cream away from the strainer into 
dead spots or harbors. 

If the sample is taken in the area 
into which the cream has been forced 
the test is almost sure to be high. If 
it is taken in the area from which 
the cream has been forced the test 
is almost sure to be low. This is 
the norm and is the expected and 
proven result if momentum is disre- 
In other words if you gently 
pour a can of milk into a shallow 


garded. 


type weigh can you will invariably 
get a higher test sample at the end 
opposite the strainer than that taken 
at the strainer end. 


Size of Weigh Can 


If the milk can is elevated so that 
the milk is dumped downhill, the 
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EXPENSE 


eNO MAINTENANCE 
LOWER REPLACEME 
. cost 


pemer your savings over the years and you 
won’t find a less expensive container than the 
Firestone Stainless Steel Milk Can. They never 
need tinning — that’s one saving. They last 
longer — that means lower replacement cost. 
And the new Firestone Sanaloy Stainless Steel 
Finish—even smoother than No. 4 polished— 
Saves you money on every trip because cans 
clean easier; and the smooth finish resists the 
formation of milk stone. 

Why not look into the money-saving advan- 
tages of Firestone Stainless Steel Milk Cans? 
For complete information write Firestone Steel 
Products Company, Akron 1, Ohio. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 
Copyright, 1950, The Firestone " 


Tire & Rubber ¢ 








World’s Largest Manufacturer 
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SANALOY 


THE NEW SANITARY 
FINISH THAT RESISTS 
MILKSTONE 














Every Firestone Stainless 
Steel Milk Can carries a 
serial number, stamped 
on the bottom. At your 
request, permanent 


record of your serial 
numbers will be carried 
at Akron. A registration 
card is packed inside 
each can. 








Stainless Steel Containers 
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momentum is increased and results in 
better mixing. A higher fall means 
a direct increase in velocity and mo- 
mentum. If you remove the strainer 
from the weigh can, this increased 
momentum will be reflected in terms 
of better blending because of greater 
turbulence. 


Shallow 


avoided even though it becomes ne- 


weigh cans should be 


cessary to increase the deck height 
several inches in order to install a 
weigh can that will provide a better 
sample. 


In areas of large producers, it 
seems wise to oversize the weigh can 
and if necessary resort to split weigh- 
ing of the large patrons rather than 
fill the tank right up to the top. A 
weigh can properly designed can still 
give you an inaccurate sample if you 
fill it to within a few inches of the 
top and then gently pour in a can of 
rich cold milk. 


Agitation 


There are several ways of agitating 
milk in a weigh can. Mechanical 
or motorized agitators are used as 
are air agitators. Milk is also agitated 
in a weigh can by its own velocity. 


Field and factory tests with agita- 
tors were made. Large impeller 
blades operating at as low as 80 
RPM and small blades with speeds 
up to 400 RPM were used. 


seemed to be advantages for each 


There 


under certain conditions, however, 
uniformity of test did not always re- 
sult. Numerous plant operators have 
supplied test data indicating that 10 
to 30 seconds of agitation is required 
to get representative butter fat sam- 
ples. Our work has confirmed this. 
If sufficient time for stirring was al- 
lowed it was possible to get samples 
from different areas of the weigh can 
that checked reasonably close. This, 
however, is not practical under field 
conditions, for a pause of 15 seconds 
means a delay of over 2 hours on a 
500 patron plant. 


We found that square weigh cans 
have a large area of dead spots o1 
harbors which collect the cream o1 
viscous fat. Accurate sampling is, 
therefore, questionable. Agitation and 
plenty of it may be a must with this 
type of unit. 


Most mechanical agitators in use 
today do not adequately blend the 
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HOW 
feseee TO FIX 
ee" TICKET 


er 


OW TO HANDLE the parking meter violator, who is also a cus- 

tomer, so that his ill will is not incurred, is a problem which 

many communities and merchants have to face. Retailers of 
Elwood, Indiana, including the following dairies, Bohlander’s Dairy 
Inc., City Creamery, and Elmore’s Creamery, have come up with a 
courtesy nickel parking meter plan which is solving this problem. 


The plan, put into effect on December 1, 1948, seeks to use avail- 
able .parking meter space to the best advantage, and to build good will 
among out-of-town as well as local shoppers. According to the Elwood 
Chamber of Commerce the parking plan has done both. 

Here is the way the plan works: 

The police officer, who checks cars parked at meters, issues a 
violation ticket in the usual manner. However, if the car is parked over- 
time, he places a courtesy nickel envelope under the windshield wiper, 
and, hang onto your hat, inserts a nickel into the meter. This, of course, 
eliminates the usual fine for overparking which amounts to $1.00. 

Here is the wording on the Courtesy Nickel Envelope: 

“Patrolman No. found your vehicle, License N 

a.m p.m. on 

“Realizing that you may have been inadvertently detained, he has 
placed a nickel in the meter from a fund supplied by the Retail Division 
of the Elwood Chamber of Commerce. 

“Please present this envelope along with your violation ticket 
to the city clerk-treasurer or to Police Headquarters and the customary 
fine will be omitted. The envelope is also for your use in reimbursing 
our Courtesy Fund if you so desire. 

“Meters speed turnover, thereby giving you a convenient place to 
park. By observing the parking limit, you help your neighbor and your- 
self. Elwood appreciates your patronage and invites you to come again.” 

The Courtesy Nickel fund was $10.00 when it began and is approx- 
imately that much today, in addition to paying for the courtesy envelopes. 
This shows that motorists appreciate the parking privileges. 


The courtesy nickel plan is resulting in better observance of paying 
for parking space without dissatisfaction on the part of the user, declare 
merchants. The police department also likes the plan, because formerly 
the violators came to the police desk very much chagrined, and now 
they appear at the desk with a smile and approval. 


The merchants feel that the courtesy nickel plan is solving a difficult 
problem and also building much good-will for Elwood. 





milk in the time allowed. Agitators 
frequently cause so much vibration 
on the scale indicator that accurate 
weighing becomes impossible. Yet the 
fact that milk is bought on a basis 
of fat content makes accurate weigh- 
ing and sampling of vital importance. 


Milk, however, can be agitated to 
bring about good blending by utiliz- 


ing the force created in dropping it 
When milk is 


dropped into a weigh can strainer the 


into the weigh can. 


milk falls in tiny streams through the 
openings in the strainer. These tiny 
streams have no stirring effect be- 


It is like 


the dropping of rain upon a water 


cause of their small body. 
Please turn to Page 83 
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Liberty’s objective is to help you win greater profits and 
free you from as many bottling bottle-necks as possible. 
This is accomplished by offering you not a cheaper bottle 
... but a better bottle buy. Liberty’s “FLAME-POLISH” 
process, which insures original brilliance longer and 
increases toughness and trippage, plus Liberty’s LUSTRO- 
COLOR for sales-stimulating eye appeal, are a winning 
combination for increasing your profit margin and 


assuring customer acceptance. 


THE DISPLAY CONTAINER WITH BETTER RETURNS 
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Green pastures and still waters make a pleasant pastoral scene 
but to the dairyman who knows his business stagnant water 


is a potential source of ropy milk trouble. 
ropy milk has been solved by fencing out swampy areas. 


Many a case of 


EXPERIENCES WITH ROPY MILK 


DAIRY complains of a curdled 
A appearance in the milk receiv- 

ed from a producer. A house- 
wife removes the cap from a_ bottle 
of milk and finds the cream thick and 
coagulated in appearance. A producer 
gets back a can and finds an unsightly 
stringy the milk. 
The the three 
individuals may differ but the thing 


characteristic to 
reactions of each of 
that they are reacting to is the same. 
We call it ropy milk. 


Ropy or slimy milk is not a com- 
mon everyday problem. It is not a 
new problem for it has been described 
in literature for a great many years. 
It is, however, a serious defect when 
it occurs in the fluid milk industry. 
As the ropy condition does not show 
up immediately milk is 


processed, but only 


when pro- 
after 


24 or 48 hours of incubation, a milk 


duced or 


dealer does not know he has a ropy 
milk problem until complaints come 
in from his customers. It requires 
a great deal of explaining and an 
immediate investigation to determine 
the source of the ropy milk organ- 
isms, and to initiate corrective meas- 
ures to eliminate the source. 


As far as is known, 


the 


number 


none of 


bacteria for there are a 
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By H. G. LINDQUIST 


University of Massachusetts 


that can cause ropiness — are deleteri- 
ous to human health. They do not 
normally produce any obpectionable 
flavor, but the thick coagulated con- 
dition of the cream at the top of the 
bottle, with the unsightly stringy ap- 
pearance as the cap is removed, is 
the most common reason for customer 


complaints. 


Detectives At Work 
When an milk 


occurs some real painstaking detective 


outbreak of ropy 
work is often required to find the 
cause of the trouble. Take the case 
of the dairy complained of the curd- 


led appearance of the milk from one 


producer. Shortly after the com- 
plaint was registered the dairy found 
it necessary to reject some of the 


farmer’s milk. The producer brought 


in some of the rejected milk which 
happened to be the portion at the 
the This did 


develop the characteristic ropy con- 


bottom of 


cans. not 


dition. The dealer, however, brought 
that the 
vat after the pasteurized milk had 


in some curd remained in 


been drawn off. Strings three to four 


inches in length were readily ob- 


served when an inoculating needle 


was withdrawn from the curd. This 


was the first indication that the milk 
When a slide of this curd 
was made and 


Was ropy. 


examined under the 


microscope, typical capsulated rods 


were observed the entire 


field. 


covering 


A visit to the farm, and talk with 
the operator, revealed that efforts had 
been made to eliminate the trouble: 
cows had been moved from a swampy 
pasture to a dry one, the use of the 
milking machine had been discon- 
tinued, and a strip-cup had been used 
on each quarter of each cow to check 
for mastitis. An inspection of the 
milking barn showed that clean sani- 
tary practices were followed. How- 
ever, in the milkhouse, a cake of ice 
covered with a burlap bag was ob- 


the sink. The 


concrete cooling tank 


served under wash 
water in the 
felt slimy and contained no ice, al- 
though three cans of milk with covers 
tilted had been placed in the tank 
to cool. On questioning the farmer, 
he said the practice followed was to 
get all the milk in the cooling tank 
and then drop the cake of ice into 
the tank. the 


tilted, occasionally some of the tank 


Since covers were 


water splashed into the milk, thus 


inoculating it with the ropy milk or- 
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This appeared to be the 
cause of the trouble. 


ganisms. 
The operator 
was directed to clean and sanitize the 
cooling tank, refill with clean water, 
and place the ice in the tank before 
the cans of milk were put in with 
the covers on tight. When these di- 
rections were carried out, no further 
trouble was encountered with ropy 
or curdled milk. 


Sanitation must be complete to be 
effective. On one farm where every- 
thing was cared for in a_ sanitary 
manner with the exception of one 
operation there was trouble. The 
milking cleaned and 
sanitized, but, after the rinsing with 
chlorine solution, the operator drew 
a pail of water, which he obtained 
from the cooling tank, thru the ma- 
chine. Needless to say, the trouble 
with ropy milk stopped when this 
practice was eliminated and the cool- 


machine was 


ing tank was cleaned, sanitized, and 
refilled with clean water. 

One dealer received complaints of 
ropy milk. 
ular milk 


After checking the reg- 


supply and_ thoroughly 
cleaning the equip- 


ment in his plant, he still continued 


and sanitizing 
to receive an occasional complaint. 
He suspected a former discharged 
worker of tampering with the pas- 
teurized milk. The trouble was event- 
ually traced to a producer who de- 
livered milk to the plant at irregular 
intervals usually less than a can. 


Cans for Hauling Water 


During the water shortage in New 
England this past summer and _ fall, 
many dealers experienced considerable 
trouble with ropy milk. In one of 
these outbreaks that persisted inter- 
mittently for several months, a mixed 
culture of acid-producing bacteria and 
capsulated short rods was observed 
when smears of the tank milk were 
examined under the microscope. It 
was finally concluded that farmers 
were using milk cans to haul water, 
then filling them with milk without 
proper sanitizing. The condi- 
tion developed in the pasteurized 
milk in about 48 hours when it was 
at about 60°F., but as the acid in- 
creased, the occurrence of strings in 
the milk or disappeared. 
There factors to con- 
sider in this case, as the milk was 
assembled and held until the 
next day, thus giving the bacteria a 


ropy 


cream 


were other 


over 
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Tilted can covers in a cooling tank are an open invitation to contamination by the 
capsulated bacteria that cause ropiness. A drop or two of water containing the organism 
is all the inoculation that is needed. 


chance to develop while the milk was 
held in the storage tank. 


In a more recent case, late in May 
of this year, a producer’s milk was 
excluded from a market because of 
ropy milk. He was told that his milk 
would not be accepted until the ropy 
condition had been eliminated. He 
informed me that he had no swampy 
pasture, that he wiped off the teats 
and udders with a chlorine solution, 
that he had treated the teat cups of 
the milking machine with lye, and 
that he had cleaned his cooling tank. 
He brought in samples of morning's 
milk from each of his cows. These 
had no evidence of stringiness in the 
afternoon. made of 
each of the samples. On examination 
under the microscope, the Ist and 
2nd samples seemed normal but the 
3rd and all the succeeding samples 
showed typical capsulated organisms. 
By the time the 6th sample was ex- 
amined, the pattern of the grouping 
of bacteria indicated dirty equipment, 
possibly cracks in rubber teat cups 
of the milking machine. The pro- 
ducer was asked how long he had 
been using the milking machine rub- 
ber and he replied, “about two years”. 
He was advised to get new rubber 
for the machines and this corrected 
the trouble. As he had never seen 
ropy milk, he wanted to see some, 


Smears were 


I told him to take the samples home 
and hold them at room temperature. 
The following morning, he called to 
inform me that every sample had be- 
come ropy. 


Recontamination a Hazard 


While these are only a few cases 
that have been observed, they are 
representative of difficulties encount- 
ered in tracing the cause of ropy milk. 
In two of these illustrations, the rop- 
iness developed in properly pasteur- 
ized milk where there seemed no pos- 
sible chance for recontamination. 
Literature is conflicting, and many 
milk dealers are of the opinion that 
proper pasteurizing will prevent rop- 
iness. The following quotation, taken 
from Roadhouse and Henderson, (1) 
is an example: “Occasionally, milk is 
observed to have a viscous, sticky con- 
sistency. Bacteria capable of causing 
this type of fermentation are frequent- 


ly found in stagnant and _ surface 
water. Alcoligenes viscosus is the 
typical example of this group. Cer- 


tain organisms belonging to the Es- 
cherichia-Aerobacter group may also 
milk. Pasteurization ef- 
fectively controls the condition.” 


Cause ropy 


Sommer (2), under “Control Meas- 
ures’, makes the following statement: 
“Where an outbreak of ropiness oc- 
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curs in the bottled milk, the logical 
course is to proceed on the assump- 
that the 
milk plant. 


tion main cause is in the 
This is logical because 
most ropy organisms do not survive 
pasteurization. The corrective meas- 
ures, therefore, are directed towards 
insuring the adequacy and thorough- 
ness of pasteurization and guarding 
This is far 
simpler than attempting to scrutinize 


against recontamination. 


all possible sources of contamination 
on the producers’ premises.” 
Hammer (3) likewise considers that 
ropiness can be controlled by pasteur- 
ization as can be noted in the follow- 
ing quotation: “Outbreaks in pasteur- 
ized milk can be stopped by thorough 
cleaning and disinfection of the plant 
and equipment, but recurrence fre- 
quently is noted. 
milk bacteria in the raw milk 
coming to the plant 


The presence of 
ropy 
is a possible 
source of the organisms.” 

In one of the experiences cited. 
where milk seemed to be pasteurized 
satisfactorily and where 


every pre- 


caution had been taken in cleaning 


and sanitizing the equipment with 
200 ppm chlorine solution, the ropi- 
ness persisted. As the vats were 
rather old, the outlet valves were re- 
moved to check for possible leakage 
at the point of contact with the vat. 
While some old curd was observed, 
the trouble was not eliminated afte: 
cleaning and replacement of the 
valves; and it was only after checking 
the practices of all of the producers, 
and after proper sanitary production 
had been complied with, 
that the ropy milk problem was eli- 


minated. 


methods 


It also appeared, in this 
case, that holding the milk over night 
in the holding tank built up a more 
resistant group of bacteria that sur- 
vive pasteurization. 

From these observations, it would 
seem that proper cleaning and sani- 
tization of plant 


proper pasteurization of milk, are not 


equipment, and 
positive assurances that ropiness will 
not appear in the pasteurized milk. 
Only by checking back to the pro- 
ducers, and along the different chan- 
nels thru which the milk passes, can 
the source of the milk 
isms be determined; and only by ap- 


ropy organ- 
plying proper cleaning and sanitiza- 
tion of equipment, and by proper 
methods of handling, can ropy milk 
outbreaks be prevented. 
Care taken to 


swampy pasture; or if 


must be fence off 


this is not 
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Barnyard mud, never 
a particularly valu- 
able asset to a dairy- 
man interested in 
producing high qual- 
ity milk, is another 
spot that may harbor 
the ropy milk trouble 


maker. 


practical, extra precautions must be 
taken to wash the teats and udder of 
the cows with a satisfactory sanitiz- 
ing solution. Equipment such as 
cans, milk pails, strainers and milk- 
ing machines must be properly clean- 
ed, sanitized and handled to prevent 
Hand 


care in washing their hands in clean 


ropy milk. milkers must use 


non-contaminated water. Even the 


milking stool should be given a 
thorough cleaning for it is handled 
by the milker during the milking pro- 


cess. 
Equipment Must Be Clean 
Cooling tanks should be frequent- 
ly drained, sanitized, refilled 
with clean water. Milk cans, which 
may leave the plant clean and practi- 


and 


cally sterile, are often used by pro- 
ducers to haul water in times of water 
shortages, or to haul water for other 
purposes. Cans used for such pur- 
poses should be rinsed with a chlorine 
or other solution before 
Even the 
and _sani- 


sanitizing 
they are filled with milk. 
trucks should be 
tized. 


washed 
This is often neglected, but 
it can readily be seen that cans taken 
from contaminated cooling tanks will 
contaminate the floor and sides of 
the truck, so that clean cans being 
returned to producers will become 
contaminated. In this manner, ropy 
milk organisms can readily be inocu- 
lated into cooling tank water, thus 
While 


most dairy plants maintain systematic 


spreading from farm to farm. 


cleaning and sanitization of all equip- 
ment, every possible means of con- 
tamination with ropy milk organisms 
must be checked. Equipment should 
be sanitized just prior to its use. Boil- 
ing hot water is far superior to steam 





unless steam is confined as in a vat 


or pipe line or as in a steam sterilizing 


cabinet. Allowing steam to flow 
from the end of a hose over the sur- 
face is of little value. Chemical sani- 
tization today is more practical in 
sanitizing storage tanks, weigh cans, 
coolers, vats, and other equipment; 
but it must always be borne in mind 
that sanitization will not take place 
that the milk 


comes in contact with is covered with 


unless every surface 
Likewise, the solution 
must be of sufficient strength to des- 
troy the bacteria during the contact 
time interval. 


the solution. 


Condensates dropping 
from ceilings, pipe lines, filler bowl, 
and other surfaces, cannot be ruled 
out. Dust, also, must be considered 
as a possible source of contamination; 
and where milk is exposed, as in sur- 
face coolers, proper covers should be 
installed. 


While proper pasteurization is a 
safety measure introduced to prevent 
the spread of bacteria that may pro- 
duce 
sterilize the 


does not 
types 


diseases in man, it 


milk 


of bacteria survive. 


and many 
From investiga- 
tions of ropy milk outbreaks, it ap- 
pears that some types of bacteria may 
survive pasteurization and_ produce 
ropy milk. Whether holding milk in 
a tank, at a temperature below 50°F., 
incubates them and makes them more 
resistant to pasteurization, is a ques- 
tion that remains to be proven. 
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@ The advantages of equipping your batch pas- 
teurizer with a Foxboro Double-Guard Controller 
are three-fold; (1) it controls temperature rise so 
precisely that you won't need to worry about 
scorched milk or disappearing cream line; (2) it 
duplicates your pasteurizing standards continu- 
ously ... guards milk and cream flavor; (3) it 
provides an accurate and complete record of each 
operation that is acceptable to state, city, and 
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Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 
James C. White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 


question and answer column each 
month in the “Review”. Ques- 
tions should be addressed to 
either Dr. White or Dr. Holland, 
Department of Dairy Industry, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


By-Product Returns 


QUESTION—We have a practice in 
our plant of dumping returns of 
cottage cheese and chocolate each 
day into the fresh batches. 


Do you consider this a good 
practice? 
A. M., Ohio 
ANSWER-The principal problem 
with dairy by-products depends on 
your point of view. 


As a milk dealer you are interested 


in good’ by-products because they 
help build sales and because they 
usually return a higher profit margin 
than does fluid milk. Both of these 
depend, in a large measure, on the 


keeping quality of the products. 


The health authorities have a legit- 
imate interest in your cottage cheese 
and chocolate beverages because they 
may be a source of disease-producing 
organisms. The presence of such or- 
ganisms in dairy products is an in- 
dication of poor control methods and 
is usually directly related to keeping 
quality. 

Your 


which are not 


consumers want products 


only excellent when 
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purchased but which will retain their 
fine characteristics during storage in 
the home. 

In short, every one having an in- 
terest in your product wants a good 
product with a long life. 

The practice of dumping returns 
into fresh batches is nearly always 
highly itself. Covers 
are lifted by hand and packages emp- 


unsanitary in 


tied by pouring or by the use of a 
spoon. The covers are usually con- 
taminated with coliform organisms 
and it is nearly impossible to pre- 
vent hands from touching the food 
during emptying. 


The returns are bound to be in- 
ferior in quality to the fresh products. 
They may contain developed organ- 
isms of undesirable types which will 
grow fresh batch. 
They will have a less desirable flavor 
which they contribute to your so- 
called fresh products. 


throughout the 


Your health authorities do not like 
the practice. Your customers would 
object, were they to know. We be- 
lieve that you should not use returns 
in this way and should never allow it 


under any conditions. 


High quality by-products are one 
of the best sales promoters for retail 
milk sales. Your competitors are sell- 
ing essentially the same products you 
sell; all you can offer a potential cus- 
tomer is better quality and _ better 
service. 

If returns are not 
should not be 


salable, they 
mixed with fresh 
batches, which will become unsalable 
that much sooner. The small losses 


-involved should be more than made 


up in increased business and a little 
judgment in estimating sales should 
We feel 
that your present practice is danger. 
ous from a public health viewpoint, 
is a misrepresentation to the 


keep returns at a minimum. 


pur- 
chaser, and is not a sound procedure 
for increasing sales. 


Gas In Cottage Cheese 


QUESTION—We have had some 
trouble this spring with poor setting 
up of our cottage cheese and in 
some instances have had gassy curd 
and poor flavor. Can you tell us 
something about this and give us 
some suggestions as to how we may 
correct the difficulty? 


A. F. D., New York 


ANSWER-In cottage cheese man- 
ufacture careful sanitary procedure is 
important from the making of the 
culture to the packaging of the finish- 
ed product. Without it, the flavor, and 
also the body and texture of the 
cheese may be greatly influenced by 
various organisms that find opportun- 
ity for growth during the period milk 
is being held at a temperature favor- 
able for acid development by the cul- 
ture organisms inoculated and during 
the storage period as well. 


Starter making should never be 
entrusted — to personnel 
Even under the best handling con- 
ditions in the laboratory, new starters 
should be activated from time to time. 
At least independent _ starters 
should be carried continuously and in- 


oculations made from the better one. 


untrained 


two 


Acid development must be reason- 
ably rapid for best results. Slow cul- 
tures, due to the presence of phage 
(a bacteria killing material) or other 
causes, lower the quality of the cheese 
and upset 
Undoubtedly inadequate cultures are 
the greatest hazard in cheese making. 


manufacturing schedules. 


Cultures may be tested for activity 
by a simple procedure that indicates 
the rate of acid development. Tem- 


‘perature of set and per cent of starter 


used in the test depend on the man- 
ufacturing procedure generally used. 


(Please turn to Page 83) 
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...f0 increase 
milk sales with 
Sealright’s 1950 Movie Star 
“Evyedentification” 
Contest 


ERE’S your last chance to tie-in with Seal- 
H right’s 1950 Movie Star “Eyedentification” 
Contest! The third and final ‘“‘Eyedentification”’ 
Contest for 1950 will be announced in a dra- 
matic fuli page ad in the August 26th issue of 
COLLIER’S Magazine. 


Consumers who read this ad will ask dealers and 
route men for Official Entry Blanks. New custom- 
ers will buy Sealright hooded milk so they will 
have Sealon hoods to send in with their entries. 


It's easy for your company to tie-in with this 
national promotion. Write immediately for a 
Contest Kit. Let your customers and potential 
customers know that your company is part of this 
giant national contest. And let them know that 


| 




















you protect the quality and goodness of your milk 
with the famous Sealon hood. 


But WRITE TODAY! This is your last chance to 
make Sealright’s 1950 Movie Star ‘‘Eyedentifica- 
tion” Contest your own contest locally. 


SEALRIGHT 


SANITARY SERVICE 


for 




















r — ALLE LLL LI 7 
id like to have all the facts on Sealright’s 
* 0 Movie Star ““Eyedentification” Contest. 
j ‘Name las | 
| ( | 
4d Company Name | 
é i Address 
ee ” | City State | 
SEALON’ MILK BOTTLE HOODS ee a r 
SEALRIGHT Co., INc., Fulton, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kansas; Sealright Pacific Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
CANADIAN SEALRIGHT Co., Lrp., Peterborough, Ontario. Canada. 
August, 1950 43 














A Single Standard of Quality For Milk 


By P. H. TRACY 


University of Illinois 





A lifetime in the milk indus- 
try provides adequate authoriza- 
| tion for Dr. P. H. Tracy to make 
some down to earth observations 
on one of the great problems of 
the dairy industry. “If milk of a 
certain grade is safe for use by 

human beings in community A, 
| why is it not considered safe for 
similar human beings in com- 
munity B?” It is a good question. 
Dr. Tracy, whose reputation as 
a dairy scientist with his feet 
firmly on the ground extends far 
beyond the campus of Purdue 
University, suggests an answer. 
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Dr. P. H. Tracy 





UALITY HAS BEEN defined by 
Webster as “That from the pos- 
session of which anything is 

such as it is.” Apparently then a single 
standard of quality for milk can mean 
a standard of high, low cr medium 


grade. 


Consumers Interests are Most 
Important 


Standards are relative and vary with 
countries, sections of countries, to 
some extent races, groups within so- 
ciety, and individuals. Individual 
standards not only vary but tend to 
change as the individual changes—as 
he matures, as he grows older or more 
worldly, or as he experiences failure 
or success. Standards vary as we are 
influenced by the propaganda of or- 
ganized groups of society and individ- 
ual members of society such as our 
religious and political workers, the 
teachers of our schools and colleges, 
those who prepare and present our 
radio and television programs, the edi- 
tors of our newspapers and magazines, 
and the directors of advertising and 
publicity for big business. We as in- 
dividuals and groups are constantly 
being bombarded by propaganda, us- 
ually presented in a very subtle man- 
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ner in order that our thinking may be 
controlled and directed toward a cer- 
tain preconceived objective. Such in- 
fluences may or may not be to the 
advantage of societv or to the benefit 
of the greatest number of individuals 
within that society. 

In setting standards for an import- 
ant consumer goods such as milk, we 
must consider the welfare of all groups 
and individuals concerned, but the 
primary objective is the welfare of the 
consumer. The economic effect on the 
producer, the processor and the dis- 
tributor is, of course, important, but 
the health and economic welfare of 
the consumer is more important. Milk 
is a food that is essential for the proper 
nutrition of human beings of all ages. 
For years the importance of milk in 
the diet of man has been proudly pro- 
claimed by those in the dairy business. 
It has been emphasized over and over 
again in the advertising and educa- 
tional programs that are directed 
toward both juvenile and adult groups. 
Because of this great emphasis placed 








This discussion of a single standard 
of quality for milk was presented by 
Dr. Tracy at the 14th annual Klenz- 
ade Educational Seminar. 


on food value, it is our moral responsi- 
bility to supply the mass of people 
with milk and milk products that will 
embody all the known qualities neces- 
‘sary for maintaining proper health and 
nutrition in humans, and we must sell 
these products at prices that the peo- 
ple can afford to pay. If these obliga- 
tions are not complied with, we are 
simply encouraging a government al- 
ready steeped in the sentiments of 
socialism to step in and regulate the 
dairy industry on the basis that a prod- 
uct so essential to public health cannot 
be safely entrusted to free enterprise. 


Two Kinds of Milk 


If we are to accept the philosophy 
that our operations should be such as 
to make possible milk and milk prod- 
ucts for public consumption that are 
high in quality and relatively low in 
cost, there can be no half wav measur 
of quality. There will be just two 
kinds of milk—that which is fit for 
human consumption and that which 


is not. 


There is no logical reason for classi- 
fying milk into quality grades on the 
basis of its use. We assure consumers 
that all dairy products are safe and of 
high quality, yet milk used for con- 
densed milk or cheese, for example, 
may not be considered suitable fo 
bottling. Just how are we to explain 
this decrepancy to consumers without 
their losing confidence in our adver- 
tising propaganda regarding the mer- 
its of those dairy products made from 
milk supplies not accepted as satis- 
factory for bottling for markets having 
high quality standards. If milk of a 
certain grade is safe for use by human 
beings in community A, why is it not 
considered safe for similar human be- 
ings in community B? If evaporated 
milk made in Minnesota is satisfactory 
for feeding babies in Chicago, why 
wouldn’t that same milk pasteurized 
and placed in glass bottles be satis- 
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: | SUPER CLARIFIER 


Statnless Steet Throughout / 






In response to the demands of dairy operators 
all over the country—a higher capacity Super 
Clarifier with all the outstanding features of 
od- the well-known Sharples 4000 Ib./hr. machine. 


BOTH SIZES OF 
SHARPLES SUPER CLARIFIERS 
ASSURE YOU... 









Only the Super Clarifier Gives You These 
Features! 

ALL STAINLESS STEEL—FOREVER 
@ UNEXCELLED CLARIFYING EFFICIENCY CLEAN: In addition to the bowl and all 


other parts in the milk stream, all exposed 








on @ LOWEST CELL COUNT MILK parts’are manufactured entirely of stainless 
teel. Remains SANITARY indefinitel 
be @ LONGER RUNS BEFORE CLEANING ee 
@ POSITIVE SEDIMENT REMOVAL PRACTICALLY NO MAINTENANCE: 
_ Gearless motor drive—long-wearing grease- 
out @ CLARIFIES HOT OR COLD MILK packed ball bearings throughout—totally 
yer- enclosed motor. 
a @ LESS THAN 15 MINUTES TO CLEAN EASY TO CLEAN: Just 4 simple bowl 
om | SHARPLES SUPER CLARIFIER @ MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE (2 Sq.) cleaning steps—less than 15 minutes to 
' AMA12 , clean—sterilize—reassemble in machine. 
es ’ Capacity ~ 4000 Ibs. per hour One-piece self-draining cover—easily 
ing AM-14 Capacity — 7500 Ibs. per hour removable. Rounded contours for easy 
fa j cleaning. Inlet and outlet connections readily 


accessible. Externally balanced—no weights. 


THE SHARPLES CORPORATION 
2300 Westmoreland Street + Philadelphia 40, Penna. 


. dairy division 





zed Sold and serviced by reliable dealers everywhere 
tis- One quality, the best buy . .. SHARPLES 
... completely stainless metal construction 
ew August, 1950 ” 
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factory for milk consumers in Chicago 


who prefer to use unsterilized milk? 
It surely cannot be that one is safer 
than the other for we as an industry 
are on record that any properly pas- 
teurized milk is safe. A single grade 
of milk quality obviously would do 
away with such discrepancies. 


Good milk may be defined as (1) 
that which is free from pathogenic 
bacteria and those organisms which 
may cause abnormal flavor, odor, color 
or fermentations, (2) that which con- 
tains the normal kind and amount of 
milk constituents, (3) that which is 
free from extraneous matter, and (4) 
that which is free from absorbed or 
developed flavors and odors. 


A Single Standard Means 
Essentially Grade A 


Many rules for the production of 
good milk have been formulated by 
the various governmental agencies 
concerned with public health through- 
out the country. The Federal Govern- 
ment has attempted to bring about a 
uniformity of standards by offering to 
the states and cities a model code for 
their adoption. Much progress has 
been made in bringing about a gen- 
eral acceptance of the Federal Grade 
A ordinance. There is no question but 
what milk that is produced according 
to the recommendations of this code 
will be of high quality and will meet 
all the specifications set forth above 
as to what constitutes quality. This 
does not preclude the possibility of 
producing as good milk without hav- 
ing to comply with all details of the 
code, but I maintain that there is 
nothing in the code which will lead 
to the production of poor quality milk. 
The writer has worked with a number 
of committees attempting to formulate 
a milk code which would result in the 
production of as good a grade of milk 
as that produced under the Grade A 
code but without some of the more 
troublesome requirements specified in 
the code. The committee would study 
each part of the Grade A code, a step 
at a time, and discuss its merits and 
demerits and invariably would finally 
decide that each clause in the code 
had a very definite purpose and had 
better not be omitted. 


This does not mean that a standard 
ordinance does not need to be changed 
as our knowledge of the factors related 
to the production of high quality milk 
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is expanded. It would be ridiculous 
to assume that a code could be written 
that would be perfect or remain per- 
fect for all times. However, there must 
be rather specific and comprehensive 
rules governing the production of a 
food product as perishable as milk and 
one that in its production is so inti- 
mately associated with both animals 
and man, and one the production of 
which in this country involves such 
large numbers of both animals and 
man. 


Right Environment Important in 
Producing Good Milk 

It is doubtful that cities such as 
Chicago will ever want to give up the 
Grade A requirements; therefore, the 
adoption of a single quality standard 
would essentially mean the adoption of 
Grade A requirements for all milk. 

To many it seems ridiculous that in 
order to produce an accetpable grade 
of milk that the farmer must comply 
with regulations specific for such items 
as the construction of the barn, the 
location of the milk house, the disposi- 
tion of the manure, and the care of the 
utensils. These individuals will stress 
methods of doing things rather than 
the means by which it is done. They 
will further emphasize the quality of 
the milk at the platform rather than 
the conditions under which that milk 
is produced. They will cite instances 
where farmers have produced excel- 
lent milk with very limited and simple 
equipment indicating that it is more 
important that the farmer have the 
desire and know how to be sanitary 
than facilities specified by a law en- 
forcing agency. These arguments can 
be made to seem very plausible. The 
best kid ball player on the corner sand 
lot may play with borrowed equip- 
ment yet even he appreciates the im- 
portance of the right glove, bat and 
ball to develop his technique and 
reach perfection in the game. The 
importance of environment is recog- 
nized by all students of social prob- 
lems. Young people are less likely to 
go wrong if they are exposed to sur- 
roundings that are conducive to the 
development of good habits and 
worthwhile objectives. In our factor- 
ies we know that clean floors, clean 
walls and ceilings, adequate machin- 
ery, organized procedures, clean rest 
rooms, and proper lighting and venti- 
lating are conducive to good work- 


manship. Good butter and cheese and 


ice cream have a much better chance 
of being created in a clean, well or- 
ganized environment than in a situa- 
tion where little thought or attention 
is given to the conditions under which 
men work and the tools with which 
they produce. Ours is a regulated so- 
ciety because we know by costly ex- 
perience that unless we have specific 
rules and regulations a small minority 
will take advantage of the situation 
and will let the rest down. As society 
becomes more and more complex and 
as our welfare and happiness becomes 
more and more dependent upon each 
other, the more detailed must our rules 
of living become. 


Production of Good Milk Not 
Difficult 


Any farmer in the business to pro- 
duce a perishable food such as milk 
should not object therefore to being 
regulated and told by health officials 
just how he must produce that milk 
in order to satisfy the rules that pro- 
tectors of the interests of society have 
formulated. Some will say that it 
costs too much to equip a dairy farm 
to meet the regulations of Grade A, 
but we must not consider dairying as 
anything other than a_ specialized 
business—a business that requires skill- 
ful supervision and special equipment. 
A farmer with three cows is not a 
dairyman. A farmer producing 1,000 
pounds of milk a day is a specialist. 
He will have considerable investment 
in animals and general farm equip- 
ment. Is there a valid reason why he 
shouldn't be expected to buy the 
equipment and facilities for handling 
his milk that milk sanitarians of a 
Grade A market specify that he should 
have? If it is important that milk 
plant operators have the proper facili- 
ties for processing and distributing 
milk it certainly is important that farm- 
ers have the proper facilities for pro- 
ducing that milk. 

It may be difficult to prove even by 
experimentation just what those proper 
facilities are but it seems reasonable 
that sanitarians who have studied the 
problem over a period of many years 
should come nearer to having the right 
answer than we kibitizers who are 
seated in the grandstand. 


The difficulties of farmers making 
the necessary changes to qualify for 
Grade A are sometimes over empha- 
sized. In the Evansville, Indiana, milk 
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pro- 





) : Write for descriptive bulletin. 
mer HENSZEY COMPANY 


able 


tH : DEPT. A, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
1€ 

ears Also manufacturers of Coil Type Vacuum Pans 
‘jght and Vapor cr Steam Preheaters. 


are 





~ Other aany4al Products 
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pha- ® Continuous Blowdown ® Boiler Feed Regulators 
milk ® Feed Water Meters @ Indicating Flow Meters 
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shed there were only 10 producers in 
1945 who could comply with Grade A. 
In 1949 there were 475 qualified and 
some 250 were on the way. Aprpoxi- 
mately 100 dropped out of the market 
rather than comply. 


Considerable emphasis has been 
placed upon the importance of con- 
sidering a single milk quality standard 
in terms of a high standard for there 
can be no half measure that will suc- 
ceed. A compromise standard at a 
level below what is now Grade A 
would simply result in the continua- 
tion of our present scheme of low, 
medium and high grades of milk with 
their conflicting ramifications. 


Advantages to Be Gained by a 
Single Standard 


The advantages to be gained by the 
adoption of a single quality standard 
for milk regardless of its use can be 


enumerated as follows: 


1. The general quality of manufac- 
tured products, such as butter, cheese, 
condensed milk and ice cream would 
be raised. 

2. Increased consumer acceptance 
of manufactured products would re- 
sult. 


3. Problems of manufacture would 
be lessened. 

4. Sectional differences in the price 
of milk would tend to become less. 


5. There would be an equalizing 
effect upon the price paid to farmers. 

6. Dairy farming would cease to be 
a side line for many producers. 

7. The average size of farm herds 
vould be increased. Larger herds 
should lead to more efficient produc- 
tion of butter fat. Everyone agrees 
that milk prices must be kept within 
the purchasing power of the masses of 
people. If butter is to compete with 
vegetable spreads, it must be sold 
at a relatively lower price than it is 
today. When we mention economy, 
we nearly always point our finger at 
the processor as the one responsible 
for high prices as though he alone was 
responsible for those prices. It is no 
doubt true that some operators are 
inefficient, but I am sure that most 
all operators particularly the larger 
are constantly looking for ways and 
means of reducing costs. 


8. There would not be the confus- 
ion that now exists among dairy farm- 
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ers as to why a certain grade of milk 
is satisfactory for cheese making or 
evaporated milk, but not satisfactory 
for bottling. 


9. There would be no reason for 
overlapping of functions of sanitary 
control agencies of certain cities and 
states. 

10. Economic barriers built around 
grading regulations of certain munici- 
palities would tend to disappear re- 
sulting in a less restricted flow of milk 
from one market to another. 


11. Equalization of the quality of 
milk and the widening of markets 
would result in more cooperative mar- 
keting of the raw milk by farm groups. 
This would result in greater efficiency 
in handling and reduced transporta- 
tion costs since there would be no 
need for distributors to compete with 
each other for milk supplies. 

12. The farmer-cooperative would 
become a more important factor in 
the procurement and processing of 
milk, and, the private and corporate 
enterprises would shift their emphasis 
from procurement and processing to 
marketing functions. Such specializa- 
tion should lead to greater efficiencies. 

13. The greater efficiencies that 
would result from larger scale opera- 
tions at the farm, streamlined procure- 
ment methods, larger scale plant ope- 
rations, minimizing of manufacturing 
problems, concentration of effort on 
the part of private and corporate in- 
terests upon marketing and the in- 
creased consumer acceptance of milk 
and milk products, should make it pos- 
sible for the consumer to be supplied 
with a higher quality product than he 
is now getting and at a relatively lower 
cost. This should lead to greater 
permanence of the dairy industry as 
milk and milk products would be in 
better position to successfully com- 
pete with substitute products. 


Problems of Establishing A Single 
Quality Standard 


There naturally would be some 
problems connected with the estab- 
lishment of a single quality standard 
for milk. These might be summarized 
as follows: 


1. The equalization of quality would 
bring about an equalization of the 
selling price of raw milk with differen- 
tials established to compensate for 


greater place utility of that milk sup- 
ply adjacent to the processing point 
and/or consumption center. The es- 
stablishment of acceptable price dif- 
ferentials might be difficult for a time 
and probably would have to be taken 


over by an unbiased Federal agency. 


2. The equalizing of the value of 


milk regardless of its use would prob- 
ably lower the price of that used fo; 
what is commonly termed Class | anJ 
would temporarily raise somewhat the 
price received for that used for manu- 
facturing. The farmers who now con- 
trol the fluid market in certain large 
milk sheds would probably object to 
receiving the same price for their milk 
as the farmers located outside the milk 
shed, even though they received a 
price differential for the place utility 
their milk would have. 


3. Those plants that have prospered 
as a result of the existing differences 
in the cost to them of graded and un- 
graded milk probably would be most 
uncooperative. 


4. The small dairy producers prob- 
ably would have to either quit or buy 
more cows and obtain the equipment 
necessary to produce milk of Grade A 
quality. Politicians and others opposed 
to the plan would be quick to seize 
upon the plight of the small farmer 
as a means of embarrassing those pro- 
moting a single quality standard. 

5. The centralizer creamery would 
be replaced by the general purpose 
plant where whole milk would be as- 
sembled and processed into butter, 
cheese, condensed milk or powder. 


6. Small cheese plants would cease 
to exist, as all cheese would be made 
in factories large enough to provide 
facilities for utilizing the whey. Cheese 
would be made either by large factor- 
ies or general purpose plants as men- 
tioned above. 


7. Extensive plans for educating 
farmers on how to produce milk of 
Grade A quality would need to be 
made. Suitable personnel for this pur- 
pose might be difficult to obtain. 


8. Enforcement of the regulations 
governing the production of milk of 
Grade A quality would probably pass 
to the State. Obtaining suitable per- 
sonnel for such a program would bx 
difficult, and plans for financing such 
a program would have to be devel- 


oped. 
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METHOD OF CAN CARE 


ASSURES BRIGHT, CLEAN CANS AT LOW COST 


REMEMBER, TOO... 


Diversey offers a complete line of spe- 
cialized sanitation chemicals for the 
modern food plant. Backed by over 25 
years of research, development and in- 
the-field experience, puts Diversey, its 
products and services in a position to 
better serve you and meet all your sani- 
tation requirements. Call your Diversey 
D-man when you need help. 
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IT’S REVOLUTIONARY! 


NOW...GET RESULTS LIKE THIS! 


1. Milkstone-free cans entire can washing operation 
2. Scale-free can washer 5. Higher quality milk from 
3. Lower operating and main- producers 

tenance costs 6. Better producer relations 
4. Increased efficiency for your 7. High quality finished products 


New Products with Dynamic Cleaning Power make it possible ! 


The Diversey ‘‘5-2” method of can care is a unique approach to the 
scheduling and use of can washing compounds! Developed especially 
for ‘5-2’, new Novex, new Pyron and new Dican XX with Dynamic 
Cleaning Power help make possible the amazing results of this new 
method! Each of these really new compounds are power-packed to 
produce results never before possible . . . so surprisingly different that 
you must see it to believe it! Investigate today! Call your Diversey 
D-Man now! 


THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 
1820 Roscoe Street « Chicago 13, Illinois 


In Canada: The Diversey Corporation (Canada) Ltd. 
100 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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By JOHN BURNHAM, Fargo, North Dakota 


FEW WEEKS AGO, I sat in on 
a meeting in Chicago, held in 
the offices of a 


plant. Topic of discussion was mer- 


large dairy 
chandising and selling—getting more 
Americans to eat more dairy products. 

At the break the 
chairman touched a desk button and 
shortly 


mid-afternoon 


an employee brought us. all 
iced Coke. It was so typical, so natu- 
ral that it was taken for gratned. Yet 
book I put it 


classic example number one. 


in my own down as 


There are others: A large segment 
of the midwest and northwest dairy 
industry is manned by men of Scandi- 
navian descent, and traditional is the 
mid-morning recesses for coffee. So it 
goes, the Scandinavian buttermaker 
coffee, the 
cheesemaker his beer, and at conven- 


drinking his German 
tion time the racial melting pot some- 


times is an alcohol burner. 


A score of times I’ve heard butter- 
makers confide bitterly, over their cof- 
fee or Coke, about the farmers who 
sell butterfat and then go down to the 


store to buy oleomargarine. 


E CAN DO a lot in this busi- 
ness of merchandising. Cold 
buttermilk is a drink 
which brings fond memories of child- 


swell 


hood—but you can’t get it in one 
Some of us 
getting too fat like milk and 
would drink it without the butterfat 
We would drink skim milk if we could 
get it. but I’ve yet to find the restau- 


rant which serves it. 


restaurant in a hundred. 
who are 


Refrigerated dispensers have been 
used for years by the Coca-Cola peo- 


ple, but we people in dairying just go 
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on producing and selling to Uncle 
Sam, then damn the government be- 
cause government hasn’t the ingenuity 
to dispose of that towering mountain 


of surpluses. 


Through intricate and delicate op- 
take milk from a 
take the butterfat from the milk, churn 
a pound of butter—then market it with 


erations we cow, 


packaging which would bring scorn to 
the face of 


Then we 


an Idaho potato farmer. 


weep (in our beer, natu- 
rally) because the oleo boys dress up 
their product with a nice package, 
maybe sneaking in a picture of a silo 


and a cow or two. 


We have put our faith in legislative 
barriers, in bans on vegetable fat sub- 
stitutes for butter, tariff walls around 
our fluid milksheds — and then when 
Uncle Sam’s 81st Congress, speaking 
with a southern accent, prices butter 
out of the market and opens vast new 
markets to the product of the cotton- 
seed cow, we are rebuffed and angry 
and offended. We 


for doing something wrong while we 


denounce others 


have done nothing, right or wrong, 
of ourselves. 


ITH the blind illogic and dis- 

regard for psychology which 

is typical of our industry, we 
have exploited the mother-infant and 
baby’s-first-food connotation of milk 
until anyone old enough to shoot a 
Hopalong Cassidy cap pistol thinks it 
is sissified to drink the stuff. Today, 
believe it or not, it is America’s adults 
who need milk the most—and don’t 
get enough of it. 


The other day a nutritionist of con- 
siderable reputation told me that cal- 


cium and riboflavin are the needed 
nutritional elements most apt to be 
lacking in the diets of America’s well- 
to-do families. In other words, among 
families whose choice of foods is not 


their 


necessarily limited by purses, 
families who can afford a_ balanced 
diet. 

Milk is rich in calcium and ribo- 


milk drinks and 
Milk, with its 


B vitamins, is the calming, sustaining 


flavin, as are most 


frozen dairy desserts. 


food which soothes nerves in an age 
when most of us are nervously and 
emotionally upset much of the time. 


Milk brightens the eye, flexes the 
joint and quickens the step of the mid- 
dle aged and those beyond middle 
age. A great merchandising point 
there, in a day when every magazine 
has articles and statistics telling how 
a larger and larger segment of our 


nation is over 65 and growing older. 


Ice cream and the deep freeze are 
ready to climb into bed together in a 
natural, though frigid, marriage — yet, 
I've seen no advertising to exploit the 
nuptials. 


With manufacturers of 
cars, electrical appliances, packaged 


So it goes. 


foods, clothing, furniture, soft and 
alcoholic drinks, patent medicines and 
vitamin capsules all doing a marvel- 
ous job of telling the American public 
about their wares, telling their mes- 
sage, creating a mass market and sell- 
ing it, the industry which has the fin- 
est food product in the world sits and 
sulks because the old legislative bar- 
riers and trade walls have crumpled 
under the impact of time. 


Great day in the morning, let’s get 
out of our tent! 
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Homogenized milk sales are at an all-time 
high and you are missing a bet if you are not 
getting your share of this business. 


You can increase your over-all profit picture 
with a Gaulin Homogenizer. Not only will it 
help you hold your present customers but it 
will attract new ones, too. Remember people 
like homogenized milk . . . like its smoother 
flavor, better taste and better keeping qualities. 
Therefore it is easy to sell. 


Gaulin Homogenizers meet all the require- 
ments for fast, economical homogenizing. 
They are sanitary, easy to keep clean. Their 
tugged construction assures long operating 
life with little, if any, maintenance. 


See your nearest jobber or write for bul- 
letin, today. 
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os 
New Homogenizer Valve and Seat Grinding Kit 





It's easy to keep your homogenizer working at peak 
efficiency with this inexpensive grinding kit. Simple and 
. Saves time... . write for 


easy to use.. is inexpensive .. 


details and prices. 


MANTON GAULIN 


Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


49 GARDEN STREET, EVERETT 49, MASS. 


<B> 


First in Homogenizers 


AULIN 


HOMOGENIZER 
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Route returns are a problem and a costly problem at that. Any- 
thing that can be done to cut down the number of returns or 
better yet eliminate them altogether, is money in the bank. 


ALES CONTESTS usually increase the size of the 
average route return for any dairy. When the driver 
salesmen are fired with enthusiasm about the sales 


contest they leave the milk plant with plenty of extras. 
They don’t want to lose any sales. 


When the dairy sales contest provides extra incentivé 
for related products the drivers will load up with cream, 
Then 
when dairy sales don’t measure up to their expectations 
they will return the excess when they check in at night 


chocolate drink, butter milk, and cottage cheese. 


All of this cuts heavily into the net profit of the milk 
plant. It costs extra money for the extra handling involved 
in loading and unloading the truck. There is a time loss 
for the route salesmen, plant men, and bookkeeper in 
this duplicate handling of route returns. 

On the other hand, sales volume in the profitable by- 
products may be lost if the driver salesmen don’t carry 
extra supplies on their route. Profitable milk plant opera- 
tion demands that there be a balance—plenty to handle 
all possible sales, yet a minimum of returns from the route. 

Here are some suggestions that milk plant managers 
have found effective. They are designed to provide sales 
incentive, yet to reduce the returns and increase net profit 
for the plant. 

Profit and Loss Statement 

One dairy uses a system of recording all extra dairy 
products each route salesman takes when he leaves the 
plant. In the second column of this form the drivers returns 
are listed. The third column is for the percentage of re- 
turns. 
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How To Reduce 


Route Returns 
By PAUL LOCKWOOD 


For instance, one driver's chart may look like this 
under the column devoted to his buttermilk sales and 
returns: Percentage 


Out In of Returns 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesda) 
Thursday 20 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday Ti) 
rota 14 25 
Percentage figures are determined once a week to 
make daily computations easier. The charts are posted 
near the loading dock and all route salesmen can compare 
their figures with the other drivers to see how they stand 
in the number of returns. Personal pride enters into 
this system and the driver salesmen will work to keep 
their percentage figure at a low level. 


Provide An Incentive 
Driver route salesmen will work harder to keep their 
route returns in line if hey gain something personally. A 
special bonus to the route salesmen who has the lowest 
percentage of returns was the plan adopted by one dairy 
When the monhly totals were determined the driver with 
the lowest return percentage received a $5 bonus. 


At first glance such a plan would seem to reduce the 
selling efforts of the routemen. When a driver salesman 
left the plant with eight quarts of chocolate drink and 
returned with four his return percentage was 50%. This 
driver could leave with four and have no returns, but he 
might lose because he didn’t have enough. 


To eliminate this slackening of sales efforts there was 
a penalty attached to any day a driver salesman returned 
completely sold out. Thus, the driver planned his load 
so he would have enough—but not too much. 


Then to insure the extra selling effort on related dairy 
products a special bonus of $10 was awarded the driver 
salesman who sold the largest number of units of related 
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products. Thus, sales climbed and returns decreased at 


this dairy. 


Help Driver Salesmen Plan Loads 


A careful analyss of the return profit and loss. state- 
ment by the route manager will reveal spots where im- 
provement could be made. For instance, it may be dis- 
covered that on certain days the returns of cottage cheese 


are especially heavy. 


Dairy route salesmen may be too close to the situa- 


tion or too anxious to earn the extra money so that they will 


neglect planning their loads properly. Route supervisors 
are in a position to know how the sales trend for all route 
salesmen is going and can offer good advice in load 


planning. 


Of course, milk plant management wants more sales 
of related dairy products, but it also wants more profits. 
By watching the return rates on related products sales can 
be kept in line and profit leaks stopped. 


e 
BORDEN EXHIBIT ON WHEELS 





A traveling educational exhibit designed to help 
farmers produce quality milk more efficiently was hailed 
as the first of its kind at its recent initial showing by the 
Borden Company at Harvard, Illinois. The occasion was 
the annual Harvard Milk Day, a festival honoring dairy 
farmers for their role in helping feed the nation. 


Christened the “Exhibitour,” the mobile farm service 
unit consists of a large trailer specially built by the Schult 
Corporation for Borden’s “traveling farm school.” It will 
tour rural areas throughout the country and carry the 
message of more efficient and more profitable dairy farm 
operation to Borden’s 50,000 milk producers. The “Ex- 
hibitour” will be pulled over the road by a 1950 Stude- 
baker Landcruiser. 


The traveling exhibit has been constructed so that 
visitors can pass through the trailer and view presentations 
of transparencies, charts, and other visual aids. Govern- 
ment bulletins, varying with the region, and specially pre- 
pared educational folders are made available to exhibit 
visitors. 
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® Yes, Mr. Dairy Plant Operator, here’s a sure way to help 
yourself to a steadier, more profitable supply of lower 
count, higher quality milk. Help your producers to sanitize 
more effectively with LoBax-21. 

The new, penetrating LoBax-21 combines a penetrating 
wetting agent with the bacteria-killing properties of chlo- 
rine—assures quick penetrating action and a fast complete 
kill under all normal dairy farm conditions. It makes 
a clear bactericidal rinse that is easy, economical and abso- 
lutely safe to use—leaves no lime deposits—no off-odors. 

Protect the quality of your incom- 
ing milk. Increase your profits. Stock, 
use, recommend and sell LoBax-21, 
the improved penetrating bacteri- 
cide that kills bacteria faster than 
any other commercial bactericide on 
the market. Write today for full 
information. Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, Mathieson Building, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





Paul Whiteman On The Air For Milk 


American Dairy Association To Sponsor Big Name 
Half Hour Show Saturday Nights Over ABC Network 





PAUL WHITEMAN 


OMETHING NEV, stirring and exciting has hap- 
S pened to milk. It’s television. . .with a big name 

show! Paul Whiteman and his TV Teen Club show 
will present a half hour broadcast exclusively for milk 
and cream every Saturday night for 52 weeks over the 
ABC network beginning in late August. 


It’s the industry’s initial move in the expanded sales 
campaign of fluid milk and cream through the American 
Dairy Association. Backed by milk producers mobilized 
in major milk markets across the eastern half of the 
nation, this gigantic sales drive will approach the million- 
dollar mark when all key markets are enlisted. 

Producer groups already include Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Baltimore, Cleveland, Buffalo and Rochester 
with New York, Washington, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
now completing arrangements for sponsorship. Other 
market areas are being contacted to bring the network 
outlets up to 20 cities by fall. 


“Never before has there been such mass producer 
ction on the milk sales front,” declared Owen M. 
Richards, general manager of the American Dairy As- 
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sociation, in making this significant announcement, “It 
represents the greatest producer movement in the history 
of the industry to step up the use of milk production in 
fluid milk form. Television network will provide th 
spearhead. The merchandising follow-through will be 
keyed to local market levels in cooperation with milk 
distributing agencies.” 

It is pointed out that the funds to finance the Paul 
Whiteman TV show have been contracted by producer 
groups over and above their support of the regular ADA 
program for milk and all dairy foods. The TV show is 
additional to the nationwide advertising and merchandis- 
ing program of the American Dairy Association through 
magazines and newspaper ads, ‘Xpress truck posters and 
related food promotions. 


Market Objectives 
The Paul Whiteman TV Show will set its sights on 


increasing the sale and consumption of milk among (1 
the “lost” teen-agers and (2) the “once-in-awhile” adults 
According to market surveys, these segments of the na- 
tion’s population are less than 45 percent on the milk 
side. 

ADA-sponsored research has revealed that teen-agers 
need more milk, not less, for proper growth and develop- 
ment. It has also shown that adults past forty will “look 
young and feel younger” if their daily intake of milk 
is increased. To turn these needs into wants is th 
worthy goal of the new business-building undertaking 
through television. 


Among the sales appeals to be featured in the cam- 
paign are: “Refresh With Milk,” “Bargain in Nutrition,” 
“Your Favorite Flavor,” “Easy on the Budget,” “Tasty 
Desserts,” “Look Good, Feel Good,” “The Drink of the 
Century.” 

Whiteman the Salesman 


Formal signing of Paul Whiteman and the ABC net- 
work brings to the milk business a topflight salesman and 
showman, Richards asserted. Through the years, he ad- 
ded, Whiteman has been recognized by his sponsors as 
the master salesman who produces sales that soar. Long 
an ace musician, his showmanship gave millions thei! 
first appreciation of George Gershwin music and de- 
veloped Bing Crosby, the Dorsey brothers and many 
other musical stars. 


Whiteman conceived and developed the Teen Club 
program in his home town of Lambertville, New Jersey. 
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as a Saturday night show to help combat juvenile delin- 
quency. He has always been intensely interested in help- Pt 
ing youngsters denied the opportunities of other more => \\ \ | / sat 
fortunate young people. The Teen Club program made uae 
4 such successful entertainment that it was moved to tele- | 
vision, first locally then on network. Whiteman has | — | i N E _ x 
founded progressive teen-age clubs in more than 200 | ~ =f 
communities. | - ~~ a 
The Paul Whiteman TV show for milk will feature | LI N E S- \ = 
the outstanding teen-age talent of the entertainment world. aay 
The audience of more than 1,000 youngsters actually ye 
participates in some of the acts. Stage action takes place 


/ bee 
in a “squared circle” in the saiaie of the pees Se scly The fe Pé ‘| / \by SOLAR 
is j . % 


talent of the show is judged by a jury of 12 teen-agers. 
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7 Milk Gets TV Sales Power YOUNGSTERS IN TENNESSEE have a chance to 
m in “Television is building the most powerful selling | moulryes ees eee - ue wag 
the technique that has ever been known,” declares ADA’s | unusual way. A scientist down there will —* 
I be general manager, Owen Richards. “TV offers visual and | quarter a hundred for lightning bugs. Wants 
milk | to see how the bugs make the stuff that shines 
: ' at night. 
Paul In February issue of the “American Milk Review” . _ 
hacer ing rn research) to the colleges and experi- DON'T KNOW THE ANSWER at Melrose I ark, 
ADA | From a Plain State: but we do know how to make Milk Cans shine 
Brig’ “My personal whimsy is that ADA should be —day and night. Not just when you buy them, 
aitihe sponsoring one of the hottest coast-to-coast Sunday but after you have used them and washed them 
ough night network programs on the air. A little of the again and again. We're interested in shining 
and money could be derived by leaving research (except- things, because generally only shiny things are 
ing consumer research) to the colleges and experi- clean things. And what needs to be kept clean, 
ment stations which already are paid to do just that.” and made to be more easily cleaned, than a 
, Well, the Whiteman show is on Saturday night milk can? 
se instead of on Sunday and probably we didn’t have THERE'S A CAN CALLED THE SOLAR SOL- 
Ls a durn thing to do with it. But it’s sort of nice to DERLESS that we're proud of. Maximum milk 
ages <n perhaps one of our seeds has borne a protection is guaranteed because of its con- 
milk poe ee. struction. All of the top—the neck, breast and 
body — are seamless and solderless. W onder- 
silos audible education plus the intimacy of personal selling in fully easy to clean, and strong and rugged. 
ie. the home. Test programs show the sales power of TV Ideally suited for heavy duty service. 
“look has been as much as seven to one compared to media | 
milk that use either sight alone or sound alone.” FOOD CANS, STRAINERS, STIRRERS are other 
the In further support of this statement is evidence sub- products of Solar-Sturges, as are cookware, 
aking mitted by the Hooper rating service. The TV set use receptacles and many other 
averages twice that of radio. In other words the average items carefully developed 
family spends twice as much time viewing through TV | and perfected in the 85 
rina as they spend listening to radio. Also, the number of years the company has 
viewers per set is double for television. The audienee | been in business. Solar- 
Past) for TV is skyrocketing upward at the rate of a million Sturges are specialists and 
f the viewer a month. Add to these ingredients the impact | will welcome an opportu- 
of personalized, animated commercials and your have a nity to send you further 
business recipe that spells Sales in capital letters. information about any of 
bens! New Era For Milk nel products. 7 
| and | drop a line to Bill Solar at 
» al “Launching the new TV program for milk and 
- o cream,” said Richards in summarizing the history-making 
| ong enterprise,” represents concrete action by milk producers | 
thei to do for themselves. on the market fronts. Falling prices -| 
 & have failed to bring about an increase in milk consump- SOLAR- STURGES Mfg. “gent 
many = e-em of this latest vehicle for bufilding sales RESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY. INC. 
marks the first business outburst to spring from this year’s | ne ; 
| annual ADA meeting when it was el to expand the | oninomiae Milk Cans, Solar Receptacles 
Club program with sales campaigns built around individual PERMANENT STAINLESS STEEL COOKWARE 
— a MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 
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THIS IS ADVERTISING WHAT AM 


A Ball Player, A Radio Show, A Cow Are All Used By Borden’s 
To Sell Milk, A Feat Which They Perform Most Effectively 





Get your autographed full-color photo of 


JACKIE ROBINSON 





: yi f 
Wonderful! Life-like natural color! New! Big size (8” x 10”) 


Here's all you do. Just fill out the coupon below and mail it with 3 
large (or 6 small) Borden's Evaporated Milk labels—plus 10¢ (coin). 


Jackie Robinson says: “We're raising our new 


baby on Borden’s Evaporated Milk. We use 
Borden’s for coffee and cooking too!” 


Bordens 


EVAPORATED MILK 


if it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good! 












Jackie ROBINSON 
Bex 1582, Department 00, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, New York 


I am sending 3 large (or 6 small) labels from Borden's Evaporated 
Milk —plus 10¢ (coin). Send my picture of Jackie Robinson to— 








* HURRY! 
HURRY! 
MAIL TODAY! 


















T'S ALWAYS A PLEASURE to watch the pros in 
| action. Somebody hits one deep into center. DiMaggio 

turns and with that long graceful lope of his heads for 
the fence. At precisely the right moment he glances over 
his shoulder, puts up his glove and there is another PO 
for DiMaggio, J. 


I had much the same feeling of pleasure when the 
latest Borden advertising project came to my attention. 
They have some real professionals in that organization 
and their advertising shows it. 


One of the really big markets in the United States 
but one that is often overlooked is the negro market. 
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Borden’s is not overlooking any markets. Here is a prim 
group of potential customers to be won to the Borden 
standard. Evaporated milk for use in coffee, cooking 
and for infant feeding is the product the company wishes 
to push. The advertising boys have dreamed up a cam. 
paign to do the job that is a dilly. 


Who is the biggest negro name in the United States 
today? Joe Louis? Ray Robinson? Jackie Robinson? | 
youre asking me I'll take Jackie. Outside the magic 
name of Louis when the former champion was in his 
prime, no other negro has captured the imagination of 
men, white or colored, to quite the extent that the 
Brooklyn second baseman has done. Against the baffling 
intangible of racial discrimination, against competition 
that demanded everything yet gave nothing, he put his 
skill as a ball player and his stature as a man. The fact 
that he won where no colored man had ever been abk 
to win before, the fact that he took the low blows and 
the dirty plays with a dignity and courage that few could 
match cast him in the role of hero. 


Early this spring the Borden Company began negoti- 
ations with Mr. Robinson. The Borden people wanted to 
use the Robinson name in connection with their campaign 
to sell evaporated milk in the negro market. The negoti- 
ations were successful. On June 5 a Borden ad featuring 
Jackie Robinson appeared in eastern newspapers. Other 
advertisements appeared in Ebony and the Pittsburgh 
Courier, national negro publications. 


The advertisements offered a natural color 8x10 
picture of the ball player in return for three labels from 
a large can of Borden’s evaporated milk or six labels 
from a small can plus 10 cents in coin. A statement by 
Robinson accompanied the ad. “We’re raising our new 
baby on Borden’s evaporated milk. We use Borden’s for 
coffee and cooking too.” 


To back up the campaign at the retail level five 
four color store merchandising aids are in distribution. 
Persons sending for the second baseman’s picture also 
receive a letter from Robinson boosting the product, plus 


a catalogue of other premiums. 


This is top drawer selling. The program is simple 
It appeals ‘to a wide age group. It is built around a 
popular hero who is deserving of his popularity. And 
finally the product that the campaign is endeavoring to 
sell is a worthwhile product. No waste motion. No 
excess trimmings — the right place at the right time—a 
real professional job. 


The Robinson promotion, however, is only one 0! 
the things that Borden’s is doing that makes their adver- 
tising work worthy of careful study. 
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Elsie! Anybody ever hear of Elsie? Ever hear of 
Elmer or Beulah or Beauregard? Who are they? Well 
nothing very much except the most famous family in 
bovine history. And who do they work for? When milk 
js poured into thousands upon thousands of Elsie and 
Elmer and Beulah glasses all over these United States 
whose milk is it likely to be? 


Here are some statistics about Elsie. 


Eighty per cent of the people in the United States 
know that Elsie is the Borden cow. One out of every six 
people in the country have seen her. An identification poll 
taken in 1947 showed that 73.1 Americans knew who she 
was. In the same poll such notables as Jinx Falkenburg 
and Babe Didrickson had scores of 59 and 46.8 respec- 
tively. Elsie sold $10,000,000 worth of bonds during the 
war and had her picture on the noses of two B-25s. She is 
indeed, the first lady of the dairy industry. 


When Elsie gave birth to a son last year Borden’s 
made advertising history with the campaign they devel- 
oped around that blessed event. They had a contest to 
select a name for the new born heir. A million suggestions 
were submitted in the course of the contest. 


Latest project for Elsie is her participation in the 
radio show “Playtime for Children”. The show, which 


has just been signed up by the Gridley Division of the 


Borden Company, stars Jerry Bartell and features songs, | 


stories, games and dances in which youngsters may par- 


ticipate. The program is punctuated by “messages” from | 


Elsie, who gives kindly advice on diet, behavior, hygiene | 


and safety. 


“Playtime for Children” has gained an enviable repu- 
tation as a first class children’s program. Education groups 
Parent-Teacher Associations and similar groups declared 
it to be the finest of its kind on the air. 


On top of all of these activities the Borden publicity 
department keeps news about Borden’s flowing across the 
desks of the nation’s newspaper and magazine editors. 
Here is a sample of the sort of thing that makes good 


. . = | 
newspaper copy and at the same time wins friends and | 


builds goodwill. 


Troy, N. Y.— New York state and local officials and | 


business leaders recently joined employees of Borden’s 
Collar City Creamery of Troy in saluting Fay A. Maple, 
a dairy worker who won one of the milk industry’s highest 
awards for bravery. 


“Mr. Maple, for 12 years an employee of the local 
Borden plant, got a standing ovation from nearly 100 
persons attending a dinner held in his honor as he received 
the Pasteur Medal from Thomas W. Ryan, state safety 
director. He won the medal for saving the life of 9-year- 
old Dennis Curley of Troy after the youth had broken 
through the ice on the Hudson River, where he has been 
playing with David Collins, also 9. 


“One of seven of the country’s milkmen to receive 
the award, Mr. Maple is the only one in the group who 
actually risked his own life in saving that of another. 
The Pasteur Medal awards are made annually by the 
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Select hard wood 
sides and end) 


° Sturdy metal parti- 
tions 
“ Ivan: f 
WELDED any zed frame 
PARTITIONS ° cr hand 
oles 
SEPARATE * Embossed corners 
BOTTLES for easy stacking 


* Double headed rods 





OFFER MAXIMUM PROTECTION 





Costly bottle breakage in milk crates is sharply reduced 
when Quirk LEADER hard wood, round wire crates are 
used. Structural rigidity of these units effectively resists 
shock impacts capable of breaking bottles delivered in 
ordinary crates. 


Welded wire, fixed partitions prevent bottles from 
bumping and breaking one another. This eliminates 
inconvenience caused by broken glass and spilled milk, 
as well as time wasted in clean-up. 


QUIRK-BUILT 


PROTECTO-GUIDE 
CRATES 


Quirk Leader Bottle 
Crate with New Protec- 
to-Guide Partition pre- 
vents bottles from strik- 
ing one another on 
critical shoulder sec- 
tion. This reduces bottle 
breakage and weaken- 
ing from rapid and 
rough handling. The 
high wire loop of this crate takes loading shock and safely 
guides bottles into individual crate sections or pockets. 





Write for Complete FREE Information. Ask 


for bulletin C-3, Bottle Saver Crates. 


THE d un ome la company 


3382 E. LAYTON AVENUE CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 
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Check Losses in Transit 


BY CHECKING UP ON THIS HIGH- 
EFFICIENCY, LOW COST 
TRUCK REFRIGERATION 








D) INDUCTION 
CONDITIONER 


Here’s the cheapest profit- 
insurance you can buy for 
transporting dairy prod- 
ucts. Turn your trucks into 
traveling refrigerator units 
with Air Induction Condi- 
tioners — and your prod- 
ucts arrive dairy - fresh 
every time! Keeps. air 
clean, fresh and cool. Look 
at all these advantages. 











@ Maintai constant tem- 
perature of 40°-44° with 
proper moisture and air 
circulation. 


@ Keeps truck floors dry and 
sanitary! 


@ Prevents containers from 


becoming soggy! 
@ increases life of truck, and - 


keeps maintenance costs 
way down! 


@ Low initial cost, low oper- 
ating cost! 


@ Can be installed within 
an hour; no replacement 
parts required! 


@ Operates off truck battery 
—requires same current 
as a car heater. 


AIR INDUCTION CORP. 
122 West 30th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Milk Industry Foundation which represents the nation’s 
50,000 dairy companies. 


“In presenting the medal to Mr. Maple, Safety 
Director Ryan commended him highly for his quick and 
brave action. Commenting o nthe milkman’s modest ex. 
planation that he did only what any one else who loves 
chldren would do, Mr. Ryan said: 


“Our hero and his wife, Yvonne, have been married 
26 years. They have seven children and two grand- 
children. In addition, they have just recently adopted 
another child. So, you can see what Mr. Maple means 
by his claim that he just followed his father-instinct when 
he saved the boy from the river. But the fact that he 
went out on the ice without considering that it might 


mean the loss of his own life, makes him a true hero.” 


In addition to winning the highest award for bravery, 
Mr. Maple was presented with a $100 U. S. Savings Bond 
by the Borden Company. The Company also made special 
awards to the two youngsters involved in the near-tragedy 
of a year ago. David Collins, who ran to the Borden plant 
for help when his playmate fell through the ice, was 
awarded a $25 saving bond. In addition, both youngsters 
were given a summer's supply of ice cream and member- 
ships in the YMCA — where they now will be able to leam 
how to swim.” 


Well, you say, Borden’s is a big outfit. They've got 
more dough than they know what to do with. Why 
shouldn’t they have class in their advertising? There is, 
of course, some truth in the position. On the other hand 
bigness is not in itself a guarantee of excellence. It is per- 
fectly feasible to have class in your advertising even though 
you operate in one market. 


Advertising is a specialty. Some folks have a flair for 
it others do not. In general good advertising comes from 
competent advertising men and not from gifted amateurs. 


The Borden campaigns are smart, brilliant pieces. They 


have that zing that is the hall mark of the real pro. What's 
more they sell one heck of a lot of milk. 
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DAIRY COUNCIL IN UTAH 


Salt Lake City Is Fifty-Third Unit In Growing 
National Dairy Council Educational Program 
HE DAIRY Council of Utah has been established with 
headquarters in Salt Lake City. 
fifty-third Dairy Council unit in key cities from coast 


It represents the 


to coast for the purpose of developing a sales educational 
program to increase the use of milk and its products. 
\fiss Genevieve Allen, Salt Lake City, is director of the 
newly organized Dairy Council and opened the office 


officially on June 5. 


President of the Board of Directors, supervising the 
new unit is George Winder, distributor, Salt Lake City, 
with Edward Sorenson, producer, Oakley, Vice-President; 
Glenn Garrett, distributor, Ogden, Secretary; and Ariel 
Merrill, distributor, Salt Lake City, Treasurer. 


Other dairy executives on the Board are: Louis R. 
Curtis and D. O. Land, both distributors in Salt Lake 
City; Glen S. Folkman and E. N. Storey, both producers 
in Ogden; Walter Holdaway, producer, Provo; and Welby 
W. Young, producer, Heben. The operations will cover 
the counties of Weber, Davis, Salt Lake, and Utah. 


A graduate of Utah State Agricultural College, Miss 
Allen obtained her bachelor of science degree in Voca- 
Since 
graduation, she has done graduate work at U. S. A. C. 


tional Home Economics and Foods and Nutrition. 


and has served as a high school home economics teacher, 
county and state home management supervisor with the 
Home Administration, and 


Farmers as a specialist in 


home life education. She is a member of the American 


Home Economics Association. 


Miss Allen recently returned from Guatemala, Cen- 
tral America, where she was associated with the Educa- 
tion Division of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
Her work consisted of training teachers and writing teach- 
ing guides and lesson material. In addition she set up 
two cafeterias and started school lunch programs in the 
rural schools. Miss Allen states that when the first school 
lunch was served only one child in the school had tasted 


milk, and many of them had never even scen it before. 


Excellent Industry Cooperation 


Mr. Winder pointed out that 98 per cent of the 
producers and distributors are cooperating in the sales 
promotion He added that 
the newly organized Dairy Couneil of Utah is a non- 
profit educational organization, affiliated with the Na- 
tional Dairy Council in Chicago, a research and educa- 


public relations program. 


tional agency for the entire dairy industry. 
Miss 


better public understanding of the dairy industry and to 


Allen’s major responsibility is to develop a 
stimulate increased use of dairy foods by working with 
administrators and teachers of elementary and secondary 
schools, physicians, dentists, nutritionists, dietitians, and 
consumer organizations. In developing her program, she 
will use booklets, leaflets, posters, charts, speeches, movies 
and slide films, press, radio and television, magazines, 
and farm papers. 
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Do You Want The 
Only Woderun 


Straigtaway Can Washer 








Wrightdraulic Drive and Can Inverter 


Needs no gears, cams, clutches, speed reducers 
that require expensive repairs and replacements. 
The new Wrightdraulic is a simple mechanism 
that is safer, practically self-lubricating, variable 
in speed, and as modern as the newest auto- 
mobile transmissions. Your next can washer will 
be sure to be an R. G. Wright, if you see one 
operate; or send for our “Shorty” (4 to 5 can) 
or Master Series (6 to 15 can) bulletins. 


R.G.Wright Co.Ine. 








23 ROETZER ST. BUFFALO I1,N. Y. 
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Greater Use of Dairy Foods Theme of 


NDC Conference 


Summer Session at Chicago Attracts 200 From Coast to Coast— 


Research Reports Show Promise In Many Segments of Dairy Industry 


HOME ECONOMics 


Sales promotion and public relations attracted a good deal of 

attention at the conference. Picture shows three representatives 

taking time out from a busy schedule to study the promotional 

material the council makes available. The representatives are 

Mrs. Ernestine McCollum, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; 

Miss Emily Bennett, Director of the Central Dairy Council, Louis- 
ville; and A. C. McMakin, Sure Pure Milk, Louisville. 





Miss Ruth Brunkhorst, Director of the Dairy Council of greater 
Kansas City, and George Winder, President of the Board of 
Directors of the Dairy Council of Utah, admire the layout of a 
modern milk and ice creom plant. This layout is known as the 
“Dairy Class Workit’. It is an educational project to better 
acquaint the public with the story of the dairy industry. 
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OW TO DO 
use of dairy foods during the coming year sum- 
marizes in a few words the significant achievement 
Summer Conference of the National 
Council and its Affiliated Dairy Council Units 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, June 26, 27, and 28. 
About two hundred directors, staff members, and dairy 
attended the 
annual session which featured talks and discussions on 


of the three-day 
Dairy 


industry executives from coast to coast 
various phases of nutrition research, new Dairy Council 
materials, ways of using new information on dairy foods, 
and making public relations more useful on the local 
level. 


Speaking on highlights in nutrition research, Mrs. Erm- 
estine Becker McCollum, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, said it is a wise practice for older persons to 
choose diets generous in high-quality protein, inorganic 
elements and vitamins. She said the basic seven pattern 
of foods, containing liberal quantities of dairy products, 
is as safe a guide for this period in life as for those that 
precede it. Mrs. McCollum made these remarks in her 
discussion of arteriosclerosis (hardening of the arteries 
a disease of the blood vessel which affects the heart. 
She said cholesterol, thought by some to cause arterios- 
clerosis, is so readily synthesized in the body that con- 
trolling the food sources of cholesterol, may have very 
Actually, 


restriction of cholesterol has been almost inef- 


little effect on the amount found in the blood. 
dietary 


fective in lowering the blood cholesterol concentration. 


Dr. J. H. Shaw, Harvard School of Dental Medicine, 
Boston, stated the incidence of dental caries among the 
people of this nation is sufficiently great that the current 
number of dentists is able to repair only about 25. per- 
cent of the damage caused annually. In 1945 approxi- 
mately two-thirds billion dollars were spent for dental 
care. This ‘figure actually represents 13.1 percent of 
the total cutlay for all medical services including hospital- 


ization and all types of health insurance. 


Dr. Shaw stated experimentation shows that diet fed 
during tooth development, in both rats and monkeys 
can control susceptibility to tooth decay. There is real 
hope that nutrients most actively involved in building 
and maintaining caries-resistant teeth can be identified 


and their concentrations in various foods determined. He 
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added that diets promoting best health in human beings 
bv other established criteria likewise are responsible for 
the best dental health. 


Influence of Pre-Natal Diet 


The recommendation to a pregnant or lactating wo- 
man of a diet supplying an ample representation of the bas- 
ic seven food groups, not only strengthens the likelihood 
that she will be in an optimum state of nutrition but 
also assures her that her child will have those nutrients 
required for development of a healthy body and caries- 
resistant teeth. The same recommendations throughout 
childhood and adolescence, and the periods of tooth de- 
velopment and maturation, will likewise provide the 
building blocks for best tooth development and_ tooth 


maintenance. 


Dr. E. L. Jack, University of California, Davis, dis- 
cussed some significant trends in dairy industry research. 
“Probably the 
economies of transportation,” he stated, “is the bulk hand- 


most significant recent development in 


ling method that is proving so efficient in California 
Milk is 
delivered from the cow to a cold wall holding tank in 


and is spreading to other parts of the country. 


the dairy farm milk room where it is cooled and held 
cold until picked up by pumping into a tank truck for 
transportation to the processing plant. Savings of six 
cents per hundredweight are realized through the elimina- 


tion of can handling.” 


Improved sanitary practices in handling milk are being 
studied, stated Dr. Jack. 
most onerous and expensive of the dairy plant opera- 


The cleanup job is one of the 
tions. Removing the necessity for taking down pipe lines 
each day and still keeping them clean and sterile is a 
worthwhile saving with which many plants are now ex- 


perimenting and with considerable success. 


Cottage cheese has been increasing in importance, and 
research has turned toward the addition of non-fat solids 
either in the dry form or as condensed milk to the liquid 
“This method,” said Dr. Jack, “not 


only increases the percentage recovery of solids but also 


skim before setting. 


results in a cottage cheese of higher solids content and 
thus of higher nutritive value.” 


Speaking of butter, Dr. Jack said that in the field 
of processing, continuous buttermaking as contrasted to 
the age-old churn method is now a commercial reality. 
Quality control to produce better butter is receiving con- 
siderable attention. The Food and Drug Administration 
brought out objective chemical tests for 
be applied in 


has recently 
fat deterioration that can segregating 
If the butter 
industry is to maintain and improve its position in the 


butter of poor quality from good butter. 


competitive market it must place more emphasis than 
ever on research that will aid in maintaining high quality 
in butter. Attention needs to be directed also to con- 
sideration of consumer preference with respect to spread- 
ability. 


Research In Ice Cream 


Current research on ice cream is concerned with 


processing and packaging techniques. The most signi- 
ficant packaging technique, in the opinion of Dr. Jack, 


is the development of packages containing individual 
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"Because -they’re years aheed in steam generation... 


((@YCLOTHERM 


STEAM 
GENERATORS 





have 


combustion 


SK WHAT IS IT? It's the modern scientific 
discovery of transferring heat at the highest degree 
of efficiency with a new low in fuel consumption. 
Principal factors of which are the cylinderized solid 
flame with its exclusive cyclo-motion power, de- 

| signed to utilize the full potential of every particle 
' of fuel... and the thin layer of air resulting from 
centrifugal force that's always between the flame 
and wall of combustion chamber. A combination to 
produce steam far in excess of conventional stand- 
ards for measured heating surfaces. 


SEND FOR ALL THE BIG REASONS 
Learn how the completely automatic Cyclotherm 


SIZES with its unexcelled all-in-one package type 
ithe ts features wipe out waste and excess costs. If 
Scare you are planning a new or replacement boiler 
‘a cede taal installation it will pay you to first get the 
“i facts on Cyclotherm. The coupon below is for 
in om on your convenience. 


CYCLOTHERM CORP. 
Oswego, New York 











| CYCLOTHERM CORP., osweco, N. ¥. 
| Gentlemen: Please send me bulletin P-1 showing 
| the advantages of Cyclotherm’s new concept in wiaerymuner | 
Heat Transfer. Without obligation, of course. de Tn =: | 
| Dept. AMR 8 ! 
| NAME 
I 
l 
ADDRESS | 
! 
CITY ZONE STATE ! 
iicieetrimnanbeneapanaipate tee ne anita ante Abani nine | 
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IT PAYS TO USE R&M QUALITY FILTERS 


~ 


WRITE: REEVE & MITCHELL Division of Schwartz Mfg.Co. 
300 SPRUCE STREET ~- PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 








SAVE UP TO 50% STEAM AND 
WATER—THE ROGERS WAY 


lf you now have a vacuum pan, it can be converted into a Double 
Effect by the addition of a Rogers Second Effect. Result: Double 
capacity, or a saving up to 50% in steam and water. For new in- 
stallations we recommend Rogers Double Effect Evaporators; and for 
larger operations, Rogers Triple Effect Evaporators. Since 1883 Rogers 
Equipment has been “The Choice of Dairyland” for top efficiency and 
lower production costs. Write now for the 

Rogers economy-facts. 







Also Monwfacturers of Rogers Spray Process 
Milk Powder Plants 


“The Choice of Dairyland’ Since 1883.. 
C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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servings. These servings remove most of the difficulties 
of sanitation inherent in conventional dispensing as well 
as insure a uniform size of serving. 


In discussing the overall product-research status, 
Dr. Jack maintains that either we shall have to cut down 
on our milk production, or increase our consumption if 
the excess is not to do eventual serious economic harm, 
Nutritionally the consumption of many of the milk con- 
stituents can well be increased to the well-being of the 
nation. Dr. Jack believes research needs to find new 
ways in which milk constituents can be used to supple- 
ment substantially the present conventional dairy pro- 
ducts. The dairy industry faces competition of unpre- 
cedented severity from compounded food products from 
other sources. If the dairy industry is to meet these con- 
ditions successfully it must be prepared to use the milk 
constituents in ways and in proportions that will best 
meet the nutritional needs and the taste desires of the 
consumers. Research must be considered, not only for 
what value it may have in conventional existing dairy 
products, but also, and perhaps most important, in the 
opinion of Dr. Jack, how the findings may be used for 
the development of new and perhaps radically different 
products. 


Butter and the Dairy Industry 

Russell Fifer, Executive Secretary of the American 
Butter Institute, interpreted the importance of butter to 
the dairy industry. He pointed out that in 1949 butter 
production accounted for three times as much surplus 
milk as the nation’s cheese factories and five times as 
much as either the ice cream or the evaporated milk 
plants. It is impossible to maintain the complicated 
production and distribution system of the dairy industry 
without a butter market. 


Cows produce about 50 percent more milk in the 
summertime than in the winter, while consumers drink 
approximately the same amount of milk all year ‘round. 
The result is seasonal milk surpluses that must be dis- 
posed without disorganizing the plants that deliver milk 
or the farms that produce it. That is why butter is the 
great natural reservoir for the storage of surplus in the 
flush season. 


In discussing “How to Capitalize on Radio and Tele- 
vision Opportunities” William Ray, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, Chicago, told Dairy Council staff members 
and industry executives that already TV stations are 
learning that programs of information about cooking, 
sewing, child-raising and other domestic subjects will at- 
tract large daytime TV audiences. It is certain programs 
like these will increase in number and audience. Direct- 
ors of these programs will need recipes and other house- 
hold information. He urged his audience to study TV. 
Within a short time it is going to be the greatest medium 
of information and entertainment in the history of man. 
There is almost no limit to its possibilities, and its impact 
on the viewer is tremendous. No one seeking to influence 
public opinion can fail to make TV his Number One 
study project. 


Manly S. Mumford, The Borden Company, Chicago, 
gave the Dairy Council staff members timely suggestions 
on how to cooperate with the newspapers in their local 
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Knowlton’s Creamery, San Antonio, Texas, ties in with 


merchandising events of the American Dairy Association 
to spearhead its own sales promotion. The truck poster 
pictured here is keyed to the Ice Cream Festival in June 
and July and the streamer underneath the message identi- 
fies the promotion with the American Dairy Association. 
Knowlton’s fleet of trucks are continually spotlighting dairy 
foods in this attractive way to the hundreds of thousands 
who make up the population and tourist trade of San 


Antonio. 





areas. Said he: “Your can always remember that a news- 
paper is willing to do you or your organization a favor - 
if at the same time it is doing itself some good — that is, 
if it is transmitting to its readers something which is 
vitally interesting to them. But you can also remember 
that the newspaper editor is, and always will be, the 
judge as to what interests his readers.” 


Reports to industry served as the basis for the third 
discussion on public relations. Lloyd H. Geil, National 
Dairy Council, told Dairy Council staff members to use 
an Industry Newsletter as their official voice to the dairy 
industry in their Dairy Council market. Report signi- 
ficant highlights of the Dairy Council program, and in- 
terpret them so that dealers and producers can visualize 
how the program stimulates use of dairy foods. 


“Organizing To Do The Job” in public relations 
served as the basis of the closing discussion by W. Howard 
Chase, General Foods Corporation, New York. Mr. Chase, 
by example, outlined the various areas in an industry 
where public relations functions te show the significant 
role of a well-planned, sound public relations program. 
His presentation enabled Dairy Council directors to 
visualize the Dairy Council program as an overall public 
relations activity for the dairy industry. His message 
served as a challenge to organize first, then plan a pro- 
gram, not only to stimulate greater use of dairy foods, 
but to make more friends for the dairy industry that pro- 
duces the foods for the 43 million family tables across 
the nation. . 
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Scales today provide vital 
accounting data that 
directly affects your costs... 
and profits...and cus- 
tomer goodwill! That's why 
it’s so important to have 
TOLEDO accuracy at 
every weighing point! 

Your weight records 
originate at many points 
throughout your dairy... 
supplying basic informa- 
tion that affects your in- 
ventories, receivables, 
payables, and the final 
profit figure! 

Toledo has the scales 
to start your cost records 
right... rugged Toledo 
Dairy Scales designed to 
overcome moisture 
hazards and guard your 
profits... with accuracy, 
speed and dependability. 
Send for bulletin 2020 on 
Modern Weight Control. 
Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 








BUTTER PRINTS 


MILK becomes MONEY 
on your SCALES! 


/ (S) Errors made at the scale 
} 
stay wrong forever. 


ew There is no chance to 
ocala II recheck; either because 
Dates >. the milk (or other 


dairy product) has been 
i! shipped or has lost its 

identity in the general 
POUNDS DOLLARS tock. You've got to be 


. and toceme =e cane right — weigh it right 


Guard Costs with 
TOLEDO 


i 7Oll the Way 
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7 Foundry 








Name in an 
Important 
Industry 





Waukesha Selectaspeed, the 
100% Sanitary Pump that 
gives you positive displace- 
ment and variable speed con- 
trol. No gears or paddles to 
churn your product or dam- 
age it in any other way. 


It’s doubly important to 
you because Waukesha 
100% Sanitary Pumps 
are continuing to give 
the kind of service that 
means higher produc 
tion at lower cost. And 
there are reasons : 


i 


has established its lead 


By 37 years’ continuous 

service to your indus- 

try, the Waukesha Foundry Company 
ership with sanitary pumps that move your products safely 
and surely. First to make a Positive Displacement type 
pump that could be completely disassembled for 
and first to use the Rotary Seal. Whether you buy today 
or 37 years from today, you can be sure that Waukesha 
100% Sanitary Pumps are the finest and most modern avail 
able. That's because Waukesha applying 
their metallurgical knowledge and their industrial experienc« 
to the solution of your production problems. 
well they succeed lies in the outstanding products they have 


cleaning, 


engineers keep 


> f rh 
Proot of how 


developed — the Selectaspeed and the Vented Pump, 
mention a couple. 

Waukesha 100% Sanitary Pumps, mad 

Waukesha Foundry Company, are sold to and th 


jobbers everywhere. For 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


~~ 100 % 


“my >* 


PUMP 


PRODUCT OF A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER 


YDABLE 
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UNCLE SAM NEEDS AN ASSIST 
IAICM Secretary Says “‘Let’s Help the Govern- 


ment Get Out of the Dairy Business” 


HERE ARE OVER seven billion pounds of milk 
being produced currently in the United States with- 
out a market, and under the Government price sup- 
port program, this will require the Federal Government 
to purchase over 4% of the milk production this year as 
compared to a little over 2% last year. As of May 5th 
1950, the contracted 


following dairy products: 


Federal Government has for tl 


Representatives of the Dairy Branch, USDA, state 
that they would like to get out of the dairy business, and 
we believe them. How can this be accomplished? Only 
one way, and that is by the different branches of th 


dairy industry increasing their sales and merchandising 


efforts and giving Americans plenty of good eating. 


The American Dairy Association is cooperating with 
the International Association of Iee Cream Manufacturers 
and other organized groups in the dairy industry with 
the hope of raising their advertising and publicity funds 
dollars. We 


over one million, to six million 


quote ADA as follows: 


from now 


“A new plan for dairying that offers consumers 
plenty of good eating’ and provides farmers ‘a fair return 
on production’ without hitting the taxpayer's pocketbook 
and piling up huge surpluses was advanced on March 
27th at a rally in the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, of dairy 


leaders from across the nation. 


“Instead of asking the government to spend taxpayers’ 
money in relieving market pressures, the dairy industry 
was called upon to ‘set a pattern for all agriculture’ by 
adopting a platform for business action that will bring 
consumption in line with production. 


““Such a program of doing for ourselves will give 
lasting relief to surplus problems that have been plaguing 
agriculture off and on for a quarter century, C. R. 
Schoby, Algona, Iowa, dairy farmer and President of 


the American Dairy Association, told the meeting. 


“It is estimated that stepping up industrywide ad- 
vertising, merchandising and salesmanship as proposed 
at the rally would increase consumption of dairy foods 
in the nation’s homes at the rate of 7 billion pounds of 


milk a year. 


“Translated into terms of ‘better eating, this goal 
could be realized, according to Owen M. Richards, Chi- 
cago, general manager of the American Dairy Association, 


by putting on the tables of America’s 40 million families: 


Ice Cream — an extra pint per month per family 
“Fluid Milk — an extra pint per week per family 


“Butter—one extra quarter of a pound per month 
per family 
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“Cheese — one extra quarter of a pound per month 


per family 


“Evaporated Milk—an extra can per month pet 


family. 


Che ice cream industry is well equipped to go for- 
ward with this program, and you as an ice cream manu- 
facturer can bend your shoulder to the wheel of increased 


sales by carrying forward as follows: 


As a supplement to your own sales and merchan- 
dising departments’ programs, tie into the programs of 
the industry. Soon you will receive the Public Relations 
Kit that is part of the International Association’s Public 
Relations Program. Use this kit to increase goodwill in 
your community which will be translated into sales. 

The International’s affiliate, the Ice Cream Merchan- 
dising Institute, has just announced five salesmen ready 
to sell for you. Use the Institute to increase sales. , 

The National Dairy Council is spearheading June 
Dairy Month. Tie into this goodwill and sales promotion 
In addition, the National Dairy Council is 
carrying forward the International’s National Ice Cream 


program. 


Nutrition Program, which is the national counterpart of 
your tri-state nutritional program. 


The ADA is going forward with an Ice Cream Fes- 


tival in June and July. Use this to increase ice cream 


sales. 
Cooperate with the American Dairy Association in col- 
lecting the funds from the farmer in the June checkoff 
to help start the drive for ADA’s six million dollar budget. 
We have a 


real sales appeal. 


natural — Ice Cream has real worth 

It is in Group 4 of the Basic Seven 
It is accepted as a dairy food. 
the 


organizations and tie into their programs to increase your 


Foods. Ice cream needs 


more promotion. Support industry's promotional 


on a united basis - 
will get the Cov- 


sales. When the industry does this 
producers and processors — then we 


ernment out of the dairy business. 
a 
Safe-Driver-of-the-Month Award 


An Allentown, 


Company has been named Pennsylvania's Safe-Driver-of- 
the Month. 


23 years and a million miles without a chargeable acci- 


Pa., driver for Borden’s Ice Cream 


He is Leonard L. Scheirer, who has driven 


dent. He has driven for Borden’s for the past 17 years. 


“Crime is secondary to safety in this community,” 
Mayor Donald V. Hock of 
and Scheirer’s fellow employees at a banquet. The mayor 
gave the Driver of the Month a gold lapel button and 
framed certificate on behalf of the Pennsylvania Motor 
Truck Association. O. D. Shipley, Safety Director of 
PMTA, made the principal address. 


Allentown told civic leaders 


Scheirer was to receive the coveted 
the 
workers until the actual time of the presentation. 


that 


concealed 


The fact 


aw ard 


was from winner and his fellow 


Two years ago Scheirer became the first person in 
Borden’s Philadelphia-Wilmington Division of the South- 
east District to receive the Company’s gold watch award 
for 15 years of safe driving. 
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For Fine 


Sanitary Tubing 
and Fittings 


CHERRY- 
BURRELL 






i 


The complete Cherry-Burrell 
line of sanitary valves, tubing, and fittings offers 
you the ultimate in precision-built protection of 
your products. 


Cherry-Burrell ‘‘Diamond’’ and _ stainless steel 
sanitary fittings and valves are fabricated from virgin 
metals of fine quality. Both types are hard, noncor- 
rosive, dense and nonporous—designed throughout 
to meet modern sanitary requirements. Close toler- 
ance workmanship and standardized design mean 
long life ...easy interchangeability ...easy use. 
Fast delivery from nearby stocks. 

Cherry-Burrell stainless steel tubing meets the 
highest sanitary and plant performance require- 
ments. All standard sizes in stock. Immediate de- 
livery. See your Cherry-Burrell representative, or 
write the address below for bulletin G-443. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
Generel Soles ond Executive Office: 

427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, il 

Milk and Food Plont Equipment ond Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES O8 DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


Tendmater tte a gread wdusly 


CHERRY -BURRELL 
SANITARY PIPE AND 
FITTING TRUCK 


Here’s an efficient part- 
ner when you're taking 
down, washing, and put- 
ting up sanitary pipe 
lines. You can put tub- 
ing and fittings on the 
rack in order of disman- 
tling, make one trip to 
wash tank, and set up in 
proper order with no 
mislaid parts. Easy to 
move and clean, strong, 
and non-tipping. 
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STOELTING Standard and 


Model Pasteurizers 


Deluxe 
SIZES FOR EVERY NEED 
20, 30, 50, 75, 
100, 200, 300, 
500 Gallons 


Stoelting offers one of the 
most popular and com- 
plete lines of all-size 
Standard and Deluxe 
Model Dry Steam Pas- 
teurizers in the nation 

. the “Flavorite”... 
time-honored throughout 
dairyland. The same fine 
engineering and expert 
fabrication that has made 
the 100, 200, 300, and 500 
gallon “Flavorite” the 
favorite in so many 
creameries and milk 
plants, goes into the 20, 
30, 50, and 75 gallon 
“Flavorites”. The Stoelt- 
ing principle of Dry 
Steam Heating assures 
preservation of a deep 
cream line and sweet 
fresh flavor of the milk. 
A special inclined pro- 


““FLAVORITE”’ 
DRY STEAM HEATING 


pellor type agitator keeps the milk moving gently without 
foam regardless of the amount being pasteurized. Agitater 
is driven by a gear-head motor entirely enclosed and self- 
lubricated. Motor uncouples instantly from agitator shaft 
and swings to one side for quick and easy cleaning of the 


machine. Whether you need a small or large pasteurizer 

... for starter, milk, cream, sour cream, buttermilk, choco- 

late milk, or other dairy products . . . choose a Stoelting 

“Flavorite” right in size, right in price, right in quality. 
Stoelting Also is a National Manufacturer of Intake and 
Weighing Equipment, Cold Milk Filters, Tanks, Cottage Cheese 
Vats, Canwashers, Conveyors, Sanitary Pipe Washing Machines, 

and other popular items. 


- STOELTING BROTHERS CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers for the Dairy Industries 
KIEL - WISCONSIN 
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MIF PREPARES FOR BOARDWALK 


Widespead interest in the economic and_ political 
repercussions from the tense national situation will add 
to the record-breaking attendance expected at the Milk 
Industry Foundation October 16- 
17-18 in Atlantic City. 


Annual Convention, 


As plans near completion for the 43rd convention, 
President T. Kline Hamilton, of Ohio and 
other officers believe the convention is scheduled at a 


Columbus, 


time when the industry must build up membership and 
strength nationally to be prepared for future operations. 


With Chalfonte-Haddon Hall on the Boardwalk as 
the headquarters thousands of members can drive from 
nearby cities and from distant states rail and air 
is easy. 


travel 


World Wide Representation 


The annual conventions of the fluid milk industry 
have attracted milk dealers from the United States, Can- 
ada and many foreign lands. 
cussion of industry problems is an investment that repays 
the effort to attend. 


Three days of serious dis- 


The daily Sectional Meetings offer a comprehensive 
list of speakers and subjects that provide practical help 
to executives in all branches of the fluid milk industry, 
according to Col. B. F. 


addition to the General Sessions, sectional programs in- 


Castle, executive director. In 
clude sales and advertising, plant, laboratory, accounting, 
milk supplies, and motor vehicle meetings. 


Atlantic City has unusual facilities to please visitors. 
Special trains or cars are expected from the Pacific Coast, 
Washington, D. C., New York and Chicago. 

There will be an unusual feature when a joint general 
session is held with the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers on Wednesday morning, October 18. 


Tentative Program 


The Foundation scheduled 


proximately as follows: 


convention will be ap- 


Oct. 16 — Monday. 
session 9:30. 


Morning opening — general 
Monday afternoon six sectional meetings. 


Monday evening Awards Dinner. 


Oct. 17 - 
General session 9:30. 


Tuesday. Morning Round Table Break- 
Six afternoon sectional meet- 


Tuesday evening anntial banquet. 


fast. 
ings. 

Oct. 18 — Wednesday. Round = Table 
Breakfast. Joint general session with International As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manufacturers 9:30. Six 


noon Machinery and supplies ex- 


Morning 


after- 
sectional 
position open until 10 p.m. 


meetings. 


Advance registrations should be made now to save 


time of members when they arrive. It will be good 
news to members who have not yet made hotel reserva- 


tions that they can be nicely accommodated. 


A unique ladies’ program is being arranged and de- 
tails will be announced soon by the General Convention 
Committee De: ¥. Baldwin, of Phila- 


of which Bruce 


delphia is Chairman. 
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LITTLE THINGS MAKE BIG DIFFERENCES 
IN SELLING 
By Frank W. Gray 


Most buyers will tell you that many of the sales- 
men who call on them have mannerisms which annoy 
and irritate. These mannerisms are usually trivial, so 
much so that the salesman may never be conscious 
of them. Yet they frequently mean the difference be- 
tween a “no” and a “yes”. Let’s discuss a few of 
these little errors which add up to good or bad 
business manners. 

For instance, there is the salesman who has a 
loud, penetrating voice. He may not realize that 
he is talking in tones which can be overhead through- 
out the office or store, but the buyer may resent 
having a business discussion broadcasted to others 
and attempt to terminate the interview as soon as 
possible. 


Smoking is a general habit among men and lots of 
women too. There are some business houses, however, 
which have rules against smoking in offices, stores, 
and plants, and there are some people who do not like 
to have a stranger settle back and begin blowing 
smoke rings. It is a safe rule to always ask per- 
mission before taking out the cigarette, cigar, or 
pipe .. . . or, even better to wait for the buyer to 
begin smoking. 


Among the pet peeves of buyers is the habit 
some salesmen get into of reading business forms or 
correspondence which happen to be lying on the 
desk or counter. An astonishing number of salesmen 
do this unconsciously. Their eyes will fall on the 
papers and begin to read almost without knowing 
it. 

Over-familiarity is habit 
First names are 
used more freely in business than they used to be — 
particularly in the West. But often resent 
being called “Bill” or “John” on short acquaintance, 
even though they may smile and put up with it. 


another unconscious 
which gets salesmen into trouble. 


men 


Salesmen have numerous opportunities of pick- 
ing up information about business men and their 
affairs. They accumulate a good deal of gossip in 
the course of their normal travels. There is always 
a temptation to pass along such information as food 
for conversation. It is well to remember, however, 
that betrayal of confidence always invites suspicion. 

There are many other thoughtless actions which 
often have negative effects — unfolding bulky port- 
| folios or conducting demonstrations on men’s desks — 
interrupting them when they start to speak — flirting 
with girls in strange offices — and others too numer- 
ous to mention. 


The main thing to remember is that when you 
go into a man’s office or store, he is the host and 
you are the guest. Watch your business manners and 
you won't invite prejudices which stand in the way 
of orders. 
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in milk cases is a MUST. The longer the life—the less 
replacements —the more money saved in plant opera- 
tion. Plants using the Erickson Case for more than 2 
years have estimated 8 to 10 years of service—approx- 
imately triple the life expectancy of a conventional 
case—It's a big factor in dairy plant economy —one of 
the many dollar saving features of the ERICKSON 
ALUMINUM MILK CASE. 


Manufactured py 


C. E. ERICKSON CO., INC. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Sold Exclusively by Aluminum 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPAN 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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TWO DAIRY QUEENS——To climax California’s June Dairy Month 
festivities, Beverly Thornas, the June Dairy Queen, visits Pansco 
Hazel, the Holstein-Friesian national champion owned by the 
pioneer Pellissier family in Southern California. Queen Hazel, 
new 15 years old, has produced enough rich milk to supply an 
average family with two quarts a day for 162 years! 


N NORTH DAKOTA dairy queens sprouted faster and 
| prettier than flaxseed at six dollars a bushel. In Louis- 

ville, Kentucky, and Sacramento, California, madame 
Bossy, submitted to the ministrations of eager although 
in some cases untutored contestants in milking contests. 
In Akron, Ohio, there were parades and promises. On 
Boston’s famed Common a guernsey vied with the pigeons 
for the attention of onlookers. From coast to coast posters, 
newspapers, radio, meetings, special events, spread the 
word. June was the Dairy Month. And, if interest and 
increased sales mean anything it was a mighty good one 


too. 


Led by the National Dairy Council and the American 
Dairy Association with other national and state associations 
lending a powerful helping hand the program carried the 
dairy industry's message from one end of the nation to 
the other. 
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June Promotion 
Shows How 
It’s Done 


Preliminary Reports Indicate That Dairy Month 
Activity Was 93 Score 


As the campaign got underway it became apparent 


that this one was really in high gear. “June is clicking... 
Never saw anything lit it. . . Started the sales ball rolling 


. let's have more merchandising helps like it” wer 
some of the comments that came in at national head- 


quarters, 


Restaurants, through their State Associations, backed 
the campaign by pushing dairy foods in their menu plan- 
ning. These food outlets serve approximately two billion 
meals a month. Hotels cooperated in a similar manner 
through their State Associations. Variety stores developed 
eye-appealing, window displays, featuring in a colorful 
manner, quantities of dairy foods with the official June 
DAIRY MONTH poster as background to tell the story that 
“June is DAIRY MONTH—Enjoy Delicious Dairy Foods, 
Your Best Food Buy.” 


The railroad industry, ever interested in maintaining 
and developing improved relations with the five million 
dairy farmers and the other major segments of the dairy 
industry, placed on their thousands of menu cards June 
DAIRY MONTH stickers. These were in evidence in dining 
cars while one of the nation’s best transportation systems 
carried millions of people from coast to coast during the 
month of June. In addition the railroad industry told the 
dairy food story in their house organs, in special announce- 
ments to their divisional managers in various areas through- 
out the country. It was another way of registering the im- 
portance of June DAIRY MONTH at the level where the 


buying of dairy foods takes place. 


Add to this the excellent cooperation that came to the 
dairy industry through chain and independent food and 
drug stores. Special displays appeared on windows, at 
dairy bars, on counters and many other places, calling 
attention to the delicious tasting qualities of dairy foods 
and America’s best food buy for value received. It is too 
early to say at this writing what effect the DAIRY MONTH 


campaign had on sales, but in previous years evidence is 
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available to show that in some instances sales increased 


from 20 to 30% in these stores during the month of June. 


Adding weight and prestige to the DAIRY MONTH 
campaign were the official endorsements which came from 
the United States Department of Agriculture and from the 
governors and mayors across the land. The thought ex- 
pressed by most governors throughout the country was 
contained in a statement by Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York who, in proclaiming June as DAIRY MONTH, 
called upon the people to “consider the contribution our 
dairy industry is making to our well-being” and urged 
everyone to use more dairy foods on the occasion of the 


nationwide June DAIRY MONTH. 


“Milk is the best food of all,” said Governor Dewey. 
“It is the cheapest of all good foods. It is entirely fitting 
that we consider the contribution our dairy industry is 
making to our well-being; to consider the value of milk 
and its products in our diet; to resolve to use more of these 
products of nature as part of our daily food.” 


The nation’s newspapers, representing a circulation 
of well over a hundred million, kept the 150 million men, 
women and children informed on the social and economic 
significance of the dairy industry. They stressed the value 
of dairy foods in the daily diet and the importance of these 
foods in maintaining sound health. Radio stations, thou- 
sands of them across the country, cooperated with the 
June DAIRY MONTH program by sponsoring special 
programs. Allied industries, sponsoring some of the na- 
tion’s most popular radio and television programs, devoted 
time to extolling the dairy industry and its many products. 
Among them were the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
United States Steel Corporation, International Harvester 
Company, General Mills, and many others. 


Said the U. S. Steel: “Like the business of farming in 
general, the dairy industry has performed production 
miracles during the past ten years and especially during 
the war. Careful management and scientific methods of 
operation have enabled the industry to meet the world’s 
ever increasing demand for dairy products and at the same 
time to maintain ever higher quality standards. Most of 
the credit for this record should go to the people in the 
industry for their hard work and good management. There 
are many things made of steel that have been especially 
designed for better dairy production—such as stainless 
steel milking equipment and milk barn construction—and 
those stainless steel tanks for trucks and railroad cars in- 
side of which more and more milk is rapidly and hygienic- 
ally being transported. Without today’s efficient and pro- 
gressive dairy industry there could hardly be the kind of 


healthy America that we are all so proud of.” 


To all this should be added the coverage the dairy 


industry received through national magazines. 


For the June DAIRY MONTH campaign the evi- 
dence is all on the side of more sales for the dairy indus- 
try, as well as more sales for allied industry that tied in 
with the nationwide merchandising and public relations 
program. Use the June DAIRY MONTH sales promotion- 
public relations machinery to continue stimulating greater 


use of dairy foods in your own community. 
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| Tastes Swell-Doesnt it? 


Children love chocolate milk especially when it is made 
with Forbes Quality Chocolate, the result of 24 years 
experience in serving the dairy industry. 


FORBES CHOCOLATE Offers You 
These Advantages: 


@ A TRUE CHOCOLATE FLAVOR —NO BITTERNESS 
@ FLAVOR KEPT IN SUSPENSION—NO SEDIMENT 
@ FORTIFIED WITH PURE VANILLA PLUS VANILLIN 
@ CONVENIENTLY PACKED — ECONOMICAL TO USE 


Write or wire for a FREE sample and compare 
it — or better still, send us a trial order. 





The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


2000 WEST 14th ST. @ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








When Shipping Poultry & Dairy Products 
to New York 


You will find the collection of Drafts will be 


greatly facilitated if they are drawn through 


THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST C0. 
of New York 


Chambers Street Office: 
130 CHAMBERS STREET 


Located in the Center of New York’s 


Wholesale Egg and Butter Trade 


We Cordially Invite Your Patronage 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Marine Midland Group of Banks 
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DAIRY SHOW 


IS) A-BUILDIN’ 


Great Biennial Exposition Will Open To Capacity Crowd On October 16 — Milk 
Industry Foundation, Ice Cream Manufacturers To Hold Conventions Concurrently 


EMEMBER THAT WONDERFUL STORY about 

R the County Extension Agent who went to call on a 

farmer of mellow years? The farmer wanted to 

know why he should take an interest in the information 

the young man was trying to disseminate. “So that you 
will be able to farm better,” was the Agent’s response 


“Shucks,” the old man said, “I ain’t farmin’ half as good 
as I know how to, right now.” 


It’s a durn good joke. There is, however, a sequel 
to the yarn that folks seldom hear. The young County 
Agent was a persistent fellow. Eventually he persuaded 
the farmer to look at some of the recent developments and 
got him to try a new method or two. Lo, it gradually began 
to dawn on the man that he wasn’t farming a quarter as 
good as he knew how and that what he did know wasn’t 
half as much as he ought to know. 


The moral to our little story is in the great Dairy 
Industry Show that opens in Atlantic City on October 16, 
1950. “Meet Your Competition” is the theme of the ex- 
position. Most dairymen don’t know their competition a 
quarter as well as they think they do and what they think 
they know is not half as much as they should know. East 
and west, north and south, dairymen from the forty-eight 
states and the four corners of the world will gather in the 
great hall. It is indeed a rare opportunity for dairymen 
to meet the second most important people in their world. 


A Dairyman’s Show 


Its a dairyman’s show. To make registration as simple 
as possible and still assure that the Show is open only to 
those for whom it is designed—primarily the world’s dairy 
processors—convention (not Show) badges issued by proces- 
sors’ associations meeting concurrently are honored at the 
Show entrance at sight. 

This means that of the thousands and thousands of 
processors who throng the aisles of the huge Show a sub- 
stantial percentage, active members of such organizations 
(customarily or intermittently convening at the time and 
place of the Show) as International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Milk Industry Foundation, National 
Association of Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers, and so on, 
walk through the gates without the formality of registra- 
tion-identification in the lobby of the Show. They have 
already identified themselves at their respective convention 
headquarters. 

The conventions occur in hotels separate physically 
from the Show. The identities of the convention delegates 
are reported to the management of the Show, Dairy Indus- 
tries Supply Association, by the convention-holding trade 
associations, 
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But many thousands of other dairy processors also 
throng the aisles of the Show. They are members of other 
dairy processor associations, perhaps, or perhaps affiliated 
with none. They are welcomed by DISA and by all ex- 
hibitors without regard to their affiliations. 

All Dairy Processors Weicome 

DISA’s President, K. L. Wallace, says: “The Dairy 
Industries Exposition has never been held for the exclusive 
benefit of members of some one group or some few groups 
among the dairy processors. It is held to benefit all and 
sundry who are dairy processors. Every dairy processor 
shares alike the opportunities of the Show.” 

For the dairy processor who is not a member of a 
trade association of his own field which is convening at 
the time of the Show, the registration process for Show 
admission is streamlined to require a minimum of his time 
and effort. 


He steps up to any one of a long battery of efficient 
(and, incidentally, attractive) girls at Processor Desks in 
the lobby, identifies himself by ordinary business evidences 
as a dairy processor (or a member of an identified proces- 
sor’s family), waits a moment for his badge’s preparation 
and immediately may enter the Show. 


A parallel procedure holds true for such visitors as 
scientists, educators, government officials, laboratory tech- 
nicians, association executives, the press, participants in 
the Collegiate Students’ International Contest in Judging 
Dairy Products and hundreds of variously qualified men 
and women from overseas. 

For certain registrants, with business affiliations paral- 
leling those of exhibitors rather than of processors, admis- 
sion is on a fee basis. 

For any category, presentation of clearcut business or 
vocational identification naturally makes still further for 
speed. 

Staging the biggest industrial show in the world is 
not a task for boys. 

Take Fairmont, West Virginia; or Reno, Nevada; 
Billings, Montana; or Augusta, Maine; Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
or Athens, Georgia—take every man, woman and child in 
any of these cities and plank them down all in one week 
in hotel rooms in another city. 

Look around, in addition, for a seven-acre building 
that has its space horizontal instead of vertical. 

Third, find a week the last half of October when both 
the rooms and the space are vacant. 


Last, make it in “even” years. . . 


Then you have the dimensions of the problem that 
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confronts the industry when there’s a major Dairy Indus- 
tries Week to be planned, with a full-scale Dairy Industries 
Exposition, conventions of Milk Industry Foundation and 
International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers and 


numerous other dairy processing and scientific meetings. 


In an exhaustive survey made for the 1949 Annual 
Meeting of Dairy Industries Supply Association, which runs 
the Show, an experienced “market study” man, George 
Jahnke, an executive at that time of a DISA company, 
came up with very few places in the United States where 
there are the needed combined facilities. He started with 
a slightly less than top figure on needs, too, in trying to 
find Exposition and Convention sites. Cutting himself a 
square yardstick of only 250,000 square feet of display 
space and another of only 7,000 hotel rooms, he matched 
them (or tried to match them) against what the major 
U. S. cities had to offer. 


Atlantic City Gets the Nod 


Atlantic City, he found, meets the specifications (as 
every dairy industry man who had been there knows it 
does) with 325,000 square feet of space and 8,000 hotel 
rooms. But for the dairy processors in the Middle West 
and the Far West, Atlantic City, properly enough, seems 
off center. A search of MidWest cities revealed that Chi- 
cago, with 326,000 square feet of space (on Navy Pier) 
and an available 3,000 to 7,000 hotel rooms beyond a 
constant transient commitment (the variance reflecting 
many complex conditions) is the only one which can handle 
a full-dress week, and that not in October of any near 
future year. 

In fact for the whole continent these two places, 
Atlantic City and Chicago were shown to be IT, for a com- 
plete Dairy Industry Week. 


And that’s why Atlantic City is booked for this fall 
October 16-21; and Chicago for a suitable period in 1952. 


Miami Beach, Florida, has enough hotel rooms in the 


warmer months but no exhibit space. 


Cleveland, scene of many of the early Dairy Industries 
Expositions, with 250,000 square feet, has space enough 
for even a tightly-figured full Exposition, but only 2,000 
hotel rooms ever, in these days, not held by transients. 


Detroit’s hotel situation is better and it has 164,000 
feet of exhibit space, but it is difficult geographically to 
restrict events there to semi-regionalized proportions. 

On down the line: San Francisco (1929 Show) has 
92,700 square feet of space and a maximum possibilily of 
4,500 rooms (if and when many governing circumstances 
are just right); St. Louis, 100,000 square feet and a max- 
imum block of 2,500 rooms; Los Angeles (1949 Conven- 
tion), 56,000 square feet and a maximum block of 3,000 
rooms. 

So the current Show locations prospect runs to a con- 
tinued holding of a full-scale Exposition in the even years, 
with some sort of alternation presumably to be worked 
out by experience between the two possible sites—Chicago, 
central continentally (1952 will be the first time it will 
have become available to DISA) and Atlantic City with its 
uniquely arranged facilities and its atmosphere of a world- 
famed resort. 
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STONE KLEEN’ 
MILK STONE REMOVER 


A New Wonder cleaner for your Dairy 
Equipment! Easy and safe for your hands! 
Guaranteed money back if not satisfied. 
Order by mail direct from manufacturer 
and save ... or send 50c to cover postage 
on sample large enough for 12 washings. 


SILBY CHEMICAL CORP. 
2625 S.W. 16th St., Dept. A 
Miami 35, Florida 


Enclosed, please find ( ) $12.00 for a 
4 gal. case or ( ) 5Oc for a 12 washing 
sample of Stone Kleen. 


PE: act bacadw ev cwie Candeadnesaneeeneeeen 
Address Coe ee eee ere sere reese eeseeseserseeeesees 
0 eae Gs a00 Dei ancaas 
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NEW COMPANY TO MARKET Baltimore, Cleveland, and Chicago. NEW BROWN INSTRUMENT milli 
STAINLESS TANKS Still others will be opened in Boston, COURSES tinu 
Formation of Stainless Products Buffalo, Atlanta, Dallas, St. Louis, 3rown Instruments division of Min- a 
Corportion, a New York corporation, Minneapolis, Denver and Los Angeles. neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- — 
to market tanks of stainless steel and Exclusive sales agencies are being es- pany will open its second halt of og 
allied metals on a worldwide basis was “BLIND “SEE” COW AND CALF 1950 maintenance and repair courses re 
announced recently. By sense of touch, the child- on August 14. mon 
E. S. Heinsohn, president of Stain- ren in the school for the blind, “The courses will again be fitted to duct 
less Products Corporation, Portersville. maintained by the Los Angeles the specific requirements of customers 4 
(Butler County), Penn., formerly the Board of Education, have learn- who will send employees to the com 
Stainless Welding and Manufacturing ed the appearance of a cow and Brown School,” said M. J. Ladden, den 
Company, said the new sales company calf. When the Mobile Dairy chief instructor. “Classes will be held spec 
will sell and service the entire produc- Unit, supplied by the California on a three, five and 13 weeks basis. | will 
nr . : 
tion of his factory. Dairy Industry Advisory Board, The shorter courses will be for con- J oan 
a called at the Marv E Benne centrated product instruction, — the 
John D. Allen of Belding, Mich., is eo wy © Bonnett ' ss " 
, E School, the cow and calf were longer courses for more comprehen- 
president of the new sales company, ; on ; ; 
eee CFs 7 Z oe x brought down into the school sive training in complete industrial 4 
G. Fred Colvin of New York is vice- : aap mere a 
é ae ie yard and each boy and girl in instrumentation. 1 
president and A. C. Colvin, also of ‘ ; — - , mn 
N ee turn was allowed to touch with The three-week course will start on | ve 
ew York, is general manager. All ae : ; ' act 
; by sensitive fingers these animals August 14 and run to September |. It Pac 
three formerly were executives and ; ; vy: we ; r 
Oe es ; while the lecturer explained will include training in pyrometry, | nn 
Allen and A. C. Colvin were also di- thei ~ t al , 
1elr ¢ -arance Slectroni ote ter < *ul- 7 
rectors of Metal Glass Products Com- stone PPS sate ee. ae = Cor 
€ Michie matic automatic control. The _five- \ 
pany of Michigan. tablished in principal world business week classes, starting September 11 dist 
Headquarters, showroom, export and centers. and October 30, will include the same in 
eastern region offices of Stainless Prod- Present production of Stainless Prod- subjects, also pneumatic transmission, Chi 
ucts Corporation have been opened in ucts includes tanks from 30 to 20,000 flow meters, thermometers, pressure tear 
the Graybar Building, 420 Lexington gallons, liquid and bulk transportation gauges an hygrometers. mal 
Avenue, New York. Midwest regional and dairy tanks, single shell and jack- The comprehensive 13-week course, bee 
offices are in Detroit. District offices eted tanks, pressure vessels and aux- to be held from September 11 to sinc 
are located in Newark, Philadelphia, iliary equipment. December 8 will take up studies of five 





Sani - Matic 
SAFETY 
LADDER 


An Essential 
Cleaning Aid 


g FITTINGS 


Quality of design, engineering, 
and materials combine to meet 
highest performance standards 
in “G & H” sanitary valves and 
fittings. 







THREE-WAY 
VALVE No. 11-C 
With Ends Threaded 
A Sanitary Valve that op 

erates with greatest ease 
Designed to exacting preci- 
sion standards Stocked for 
prompt delivery. 
STRAIGHT-WAY 
VALVE No. 10-C 
With Ends Threaded 
Scientifically designed for 


Fig. No. 500 





performance, long life, and a ; , ; 
adaptability. A true triumph Climb into and out of your open top vats with com 
of design. 


plete safety. This handy ladder slides right over the 
STRAIGHT-WAY 
VALVE No. 10-BF 
One End Threaded— the 
Other 14 and 13 H. 
Meets all sanitary code re- 
quirements. l’recision-built 
for long service and satis- 
faction. Typifies “G & H"” 
perfection in detail and de- 


vat wall, hangs from the top and is held away from 


wall face by the rubber-tipped ladder feet 


$59.50 


ute Schlueter co 


eS DESIGNERS AND MamurAcTuRiAS Z 
[ Of wasmiMG ARO STERNIZING (QUPME NT FOR Tet DART imDUSTET 


All Stainless Steel 


Write today for new illustrated MFR. BY 


*“G & H” Bulletin. 











JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 





2411 52nd Street 


Kenosha, Wis. 
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T pyrometers, con- SEALRIGHT NAMES PAYNE to a large degree standardized for 
inuous balance (ElectroniK) potenti- , ; : arious localities by hes sgulations 
tin “ lectricall : : Sealright Co., Inc., announces the ae loc ilitic he mo gone 

ters, electrically-operated auto- é . - . an » law. , _ 

Min- cot aan ies : +h appointment of Flavel W. Payne of ier ciel dhe _ ae . or 
natic control, flow meters, thermom- : : Ts slog: saling wi -esh- 

m- " aatidtas dete “oo Ni New Haven as New England manager unde press —o 2, dealing yee - 
ers, pressure gauges, rometers, »ss_ richness ; ity lk 

Ht of ye . sail atiieiiadtihe ¢ nal Moist for the company. Mr. Payne has been ok 4 — ner nese nen 
air-operated < atic control, Moist- . ’ ie , a hich s any ay s larger mi 

Lurses C : i deilieaeeiidite. cities Sealright sales represenattive in Con- . ich so many of toc ¢! . ping _ 
)-Graphs, tac ters, resistance >y- ; 7 ae — 

( | ; 3 - ‘ necticut for eleven years. yusinesses grew can no longer be suc 
mometers, gas analysis, pH and con- cessfully employed. Modern counter- 
ed to ductivity instruments. Sealright manufactures and distri- parts made possible by improved 
ymers All classes will be conducted at the butes paper containers and closures to equipment and practices, which at the 
the company school in Philadelphia, Lad- the dairy, ice cream and food indus- same time reduce costs, usually re- 
} . Tr . . . . 
den, den said. The industries for which tries. quire technical explanation -beyond 
held special process instrumentation classes eT, a ae the comprehension of the average 
basis. will be held will be announced upon an ae ak ae ee Sk ae route salesman or his customers. 
; was graduated by Wentworth Insti- 
con- completion of the full schedule. < hag Fhe 
the e tute, Boston, in 1938. He was sales True enough we can still build busi- 
ehen- CANCO NAMES TWO representative of the Creamery Pack- ness by means of spotless, glistening 
“ ‘ : age Manufacturing Co. for ten years : whic e , . ic 
istrial Appointment of F. B. Newcomb nag ; . sAooadte y plants which are open to the public; 
: ; in Boston prior x Sealrig ~~ tia icine ' — 
and J. F. Matteson as assistant man- ; ner lees PEG be “3 — ’ we have a wide choice of containers 
ton agers of sales for its Central and salen — program in Connecti- and closures, while clean, attractive 
OS cut in 1938. "IC at + ' — 

ret Pacific divisions respectively has been tin 19 trucks and neat route salesmen will 

netry, announced by the Ameircan Can Mr. and Mrs. Payne and their small always be valuable assets. 

pneu- Company. son and daughter make their home at But the one big thing we can still 

five- Mr. Newcomb, formerly Chicago 54 Vista Road, North Haven, Conn. have to talk about and demonstrate in 
er 1] district sales manager, joined Canco e ways which are perfectly understand- 

, same in 1935, as a correspondent in the able to everyone is you ve guessed 

iSSION, Chicago sales organization. Mr. Mat- GROUP SUICIDE it! SERVICE. No matter whose re- 

g Conti j P yA 

> oC » 9 2 01 nue ) ze 2D) oh. oe . 

CooUn teson, who had been a sales division (Continued from Page 26 sponsibility it may be —that of the 
manager in the Pacific division, has which appear on the bottles. Aside sales manager, the President, the 

‘ourse. been with the company’s sales staff from certain premium grades, fat Chairman of the Board, cr, if it re- 

ll to since 1939, and had served earlier for content, bacteria count, production quires an Act of Congress — let’s get 

lies of five years in the research department. methods and processing methods are that word back into the milk business. 

— ” 
i nant 
i : joe a 
N es j ] Increasing numbers of dairymen are separation of liquid and vapor. 
J m | discovering that by starting with a 
t = \| Mojonnier Vacuum Pan for top quality Accurate steam, vacuum, condensing 
a { \ condensing, they can substantially en- water and temperature controls 
Ri large their production capacity later, grouped for easy accessibility and 
_——~ ] as needed, by adding a Mojonnier operation. 
7 
se Finishing Pan, or second effect. 
. 2 ii \ 4 Produces premium grade whole or skim 
m ; Y & ? Scientific coil and condenser design condensed milk, ice cream mix, con- 
‘he . ©. assures minimum steam and condensing densed buttermilk, evaporated milk, 
on | water use. Special entrainment sepa- condensed whey and plain or super- 
g rator provides practically complete heated condensed milk. 
For full information write: MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
STAINLESS STEEL 
Mojonnier Vacuum Pan in large Southwestern dairy A WU 
Mojonnier V P li “pack- 
“ , — ne! deliver yg * Other Mojonnier engineered products for the Dairy Industry include: 
aged” unit, complete with operating controls 
Dvieieisias Aculichle te seven dees freon VATS © TESTERS * COMPACT COOLERS © COLD-WALL TANKS * CONVEYORS * TUBULAR 
16” to 72” diameters to meet all requirements HEATERS AND COOLERS © EVAPORATORS © FILLERS © CASE WASHERS * PRODUCERS 
for both batch and continuous operation. COLD-WALL TANKS * PROCESSED CHEESE KETTLES © CUT-WRAP MACHINES * OVERRUN 
le TESTERS © BALANCE TANKS © BUTTER PRINT SCALES © CULTURE CONTROLLERS 
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SEQUEL TO A NIGHTMARE 

(Continued from Page 6) 
milk were picked up and yet in the 
findings there was one instance where 
at exactly the same minute—7:15 in 
the morning—samples of milk of two 
different dairies were picked up at 
points five miles apart. 


When he was asked to explain this, 
Prof. Marland said that it might be an 
error or that Lenth may have bought 
his sample on his way to meet Prof. 
Marland. When Attorney Arabian re- 
minded Prof. Marland of Lenth’s tes- 
timony, Prof. Marland said he was 
sure that Lenth did not imply that the 
situation whereby the two workers 
picked up samples on the way to meet 
each other was not possible. 


But in his summation, Attorney 
Arabian effectively used this point to 
attack the authenticity of the whole 
study and to argue that the newspa- 
per, had it been acting in good faith 
and not to stir up trouble, harm the 
dairies and sell more newspapers, 
would have accepted the recommen- 
dation of the DelSesto Milk Study 
Commission for a second, but more 
thorough survey. 


Miss Viall testified to the chaos and 
confusion the newspaper articles 
caused and how her dairy suffered 
terrific losses. 


She said within less than two 
months after the articles appeared, the 
dairy was selling 5,200 quarts of milk 
less per week. In dollars, she said the 
drop in October of 1949, first month 
after the articles appeared, as com- 
pared to the same period for 1948 
was more than $20,000. 


The net loss of sales from Septem- 
ber to December of 1949, as com- 
pared to the same months the previous 
year, was $36,443 and the net loss 
from January to April of 1949 was 
$72,079. The total loss for eight 
months was $108,522. The profit on 
dollar sales is 0.023 per cent, she 
testified. 


The morale of the drivers was low 
as a result of the articles and Miss 
Viall had to launch a sales training 
program, she testified, pointing out 
that while the receipts were decreas- 
ing her expenses were going up. She 
said she increased her advertising 
budget 100 per cent to $10,000 and 
that three of her trained driver-sales- 
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| PAYING THE FIDDLER 

The Pittsburgh milk industry 
is still adding up the damage it 
suffered as a result of the recent 
21-day milk strike. 

With 65 per cent of the mem- 
bership of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Milk Dealers 


counted for in a survey, it is | 


Association ac- 


evident that the scars will re- 
main for a long time. 

Counted as lost is 14 per cent 
of the retail milk business in the 


Pittsburgh district. This is a 
heavy blow to the milk com- 
panies and the drivers, who 
work on commission, alike. 
The reasons for the drop: 
1—Invasion of the strike area by 
independent companies from 
out of town. 
| 2—Determination of a large num- 
ber of residents to buy milk 
at the stores in order to 
punish their milkman for 
striking. 
38—A lesser number of residents 
switched to canned or pow- 
dered milk. 
4—Summer vacations. 
The average milk driver, said 
the Association, lost 70 custom- 
ers. The largest loss was 288 out 





of about 500 customers. 


—The Pittsburgh Press. 














men quit and some of the routes had 
to be rearranged and consolidated. 
She lost seven wholesale accounts. 


Drivers testified about their losses 
on individual routes. Some of the 
customers who stood loyally by the 
Viall dairy were there to tell their 
stories; that they were drinking Viall 
milk before and after the survey and 
that they had not been sick and are 
still living. Other customers testified 
that they were swayed by the articles 
and stopped getting Viall milk and 
had not resumed. 


One of the loyal customers testified 
that his four-year-old child, who had 
been drinking Viall milk ever since 
birth, recently won a health contest. 

Surprised by this line of evidence, 
counsel for the newspaper jumped up 
and protested. Judge Alberic A. Arch- 
ambault, turning to the witness, said, 


“Congratulations” and then admon- 
ished the jurors to forget it! 

Prof. Charles A. Stuart of Brown 
University, testified that he regarded 
at least one sample of Viall milk made 
during the survey unsafe for adults, 
infant feeding and 
some others unsafe for very old peo- 
ple. He described Viall milk as “poor” 


ten unsafe for 


in quality. 

He said he had been paid $200 be- 
fore the proceedings started and ar- 
rangements for additional payments 
had not yet been agreed upon. 


Dr. J. Howard Brown of Baltimore, 
formerly Associate Professor of Bac- 
teriology at Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine and President of the Amer- 
ican Association of Medical Milk Com- 
missions of the certified milk industry, 
testified he consiedred 15 to 20 sam- 
ples of Viall milk “unfit or unsafe.” 


Dr. Brown testified he was getting 
$50 a day and expenses. 

Dr. Harold Macy, Professor of Bac- 
teriology at the University of Minne- 
sota School of Medicine and Professor 
of Dairy Bacteriology at the College 
of Agriculture, testified he felt Prof. 
Marland showed better judgment than 
Standard Methods (the official hand- 
book of the American Public Health 
Association on how to test dairy prod- 
ucts) in using cryoscopic tests. “T 
wouldn’t pay any attetnion to Stand- 
ard Methods,” he said, adding “you 
can find almost anything in Standard 
Methods.” 


Dr. Macy termed Prof. Marland’s 
findings “substantially correct.” He 
denied 30 days was insufficient time 
in which to conduct such a large sur- 
vey and denied that fatigue from work 
might have prevented Prof. Marland 
from reaching accurate results in such 
time. Dr. Macy spent considerable 
time evaluating the samples of Viall 
milk, which he, as an expert, classified 
unfit for human consumption. 


Dr. Macy testified his fee is $100 a 
day and expenses. It was brought out 
that Reporter Warner took the articles 
to Minnesota for Dr. Macy to check 
before they were published, and that 
Dr. Macy also received $100 that day 
for his services. 

Hermann C. Lythgoe, for 39 years 
Chief of the Food and Drug Division 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health until his retirement a 
short while ago, testified 11 samples of 
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Viall milk were of “poor” quality. He 
said he was getting $50 a day and 
expenses. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, another $100- 
a-day expert, who is formerly Presi- 
dent of the American Public Health 
Association and formerly Commis- 
sioner of Health of New York City, 
testified that Viall milk was sub-stand- 
ard and was unsafe for general distri- 
bution, particularly to infant and the 
aged. 

Prof. Burgwald, the Ohio State edu- 
cator, who appeared only as a re- 
buttal witness for the dairy, said he 
is a member of the American Public 
Health Association and an associate 
referee for the phosphatase test in 
Standard Methods. He said that as 
far as Prof. Marland’s work went it 
was “okay,” but that Prof. Marland’s 
work was lacking in controls. He said 
that there was nothing in the news- 
paper expose—only Prof. Marland’s 
testimony at the trial—to show that 
controls were run. He said that in 
milk surveys it is generally advisable 
to have controls listed. He said it is 
quite frequent to have one or two or- 
ganisms on the controls. 


Asked whether the milk was unsafe 


THE 


ETURNLINE <= 





for human consumption, Prof. Burg- against the newspaper when he point- 
wald testified: “The only thing I see ed out that if the samples were agitat- 
to say definitely it was unsafe would ed more than Standard Methods pre- 
be the great number of positive phos- scribed more clusters of bacteria would 
phatase test. It is relatively rare to be broken and a higher count reached. 
have that many positive phosphatase 


ms Dr. Levowitz, who had testified as 
tests. 


a witness for the Viall dairy early in 
the trial, re-appeared as a rebuttal 
witness and re-emphasized that his 
careful independent _ investigation 
showed that there was no evidence 
that any milk analyzed was unfit for 
human consumption. 


Prof. Burgwald revealed that in a 
survey in United States and Canada 
for the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation in 1941, the incidence of posi- 
tive phosphatase tests was 2.48% of 
a total of 375,000,000 samples. A sim- 
ilar survey in 1949 produced an inci- a ' 
dence of 1.74% whereas Prof. Mar- To — oo of this data just 
till aces Mies ae doesn’t hold up, he said. He termed 
; Prof. Marland’s findings as “not cred- 
ible” and emphasized that windows 
in the laboratory were left open dur- 
ing tests and that this was not good 
procedure. Dr. Levowitz showed in 
a number of instances in his direct 
testimony early in the trial how the 
procedures of Prof. Marland were not 
in accordance with Standard Methods, 
and, as the counsel for the dairy 
pointed out, had the newspaper fol- 
lowed the recommendation of Stand- 
ard Methods never to print bacteria 
counts in newspapers probably this 

Under cross examination, Prof. whole sorry mess would not have oc- 
Burgwald delivered a telling blow curred. 


Prof. Burgwald questioned whether 
Prof. Marland had used Standard 
Methods in all cases in agitating sam- 
ples of milk before subjecting them to 
standard plate counts for bacteria. 
“I'm not saying Prof. Marland was 
wrong in his results, but he didn’t de- 
finitely follow Standard Methods by 
the letter,” Prof. Burgwald declared. 

“Tll take his word that he did his 
work conscientiously, but he probably 
didn’t go into as much detail as he 
should have,” Prof. Burgwald said. 
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ALL ALUMINUM 


Aollingsuorth TRUCK 





runners reduce REFRIGERA T ORS 
case friction. 
@ Were is a truck refrigerator that affords ali 


@ Completely of the ‘‘most-wanted”’ features. This quality box 


sealed. teatures lifetime, all aluminum, airplane type 
F E AT U R 1 N G A i 5 °o , Moisture construction... riveted for super strength. 
" Nickel plated screws and stainless steel hard- 
D U M p 1 N SG A R R A N S 7 Me b N T | cannot ware make the entire assembly rustproof. Dou- 
decompose ble than normal insulation gives you maximum 
insulation. cooling efficiency and economy. Fifty pounds 
Y THESE FEATU RES of ice maintains a 44° temperature for 30 hours 
iti i ilizi i , in a 96° outside heat. Best of all, the Hollings- 
¥  emegee pas eS from sterilizing stations. i\|@ Padlock holes a OE enced teeinamsaiee Or diaaneael Te ate 
peviées Gasinam i i i i in latches. 1 ; tilization. Model illustrated fits 
% Provides maximum visual inspection incoming AND plete space utilization. Model illu 
outgoing cans. oe conteur of Diveo Truck Body. 
% Eliminates necessity for separate reject conveyor. @ Holds 2 ice ae 
% Completely accessible for cleaning and adjusting. trays plus 3 Standard Boxes in Stock for All Makes 
% All controls within easy reach. of Milk Delivery Trucks . . . Special 


KENDALL-LAMAR CORP. 





quart cases 
and 1 pint 
tray. 


Boxes Made to Order. 














@ Moderately 


priced. JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH CORP. 








POTSDAM, NEW YORK CLIFTON HEIGHTS @ PENNSYLVANIA 


August, 1950 
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USING OUR SEPARATOR 





3 Phase Motor 


F SPECIAL interest to farmers 
and small shop or factory 
owners in rural and suburban 
areas is the introduction to the mar- 
ket of the Henry Phase Converter 
which makes possible the use of 3 
phase 220 volt motors on single-phase 
220 volt power lines. The converter 


_ 





220 VOLT SINGLE PHASE —————> 


TO 3 PHASE ie 











maintains high efficiency while in- 


creasing the power factor of the 3 
phase equipment. 


The disadvantages of single-phase 
equipment including costly operation, 
breakdowns or armature failures, bad 
brushes and commutator troubles are 
eliminated. These disadvantages 
have averaged from 30% to 50% high- 
er than 3 phase in the same horse- 
power. 


Henry Phase Converters are de- 
signed for use with 3, 5, or 7% H. P. 
motors — special sizes are furnished 
upon order for motors up to 40 horse- 
power. Fuse blocks with proper 
sized Fusetrons are standard equip- 
ment and eliminate the need for a 
separate fusible disconnect. Heavy 
duty, non-fusible toggle switches 
make separate motor starting controls 
unnecessary. The Phase Converter 
is low in cost and has terrific po- 
tential with the national R.E.A. pro- 
gram. An item of particular interest 
is the surprisingly high power factor 
and efficiency percentage of the new 
equipment. 


Wax Activator 
N EFFICIENT spreading agent, 
A Paraspred, for paraffin and 
microcrystalline waxes is now 
in full commercial production. In 
addition to its spreading properties, 
Paraspred plasticizes paraffin wax 
improving its: adhesiveness. Pene- 
tration of the wax into porous mater- 
ials such as paper and _ textiles is 
greatly improved. 

As little as 1% paraspred added to 
paraffin wax causes it to spread read- 
ily even on damp surfaces. This is 
being applied in wax coatings for 
cheese. 10% Paraspred plasticizes pa- 
vaffin wax to give very flexible, thin 
coatings of wax. The higher con- 
centrations enable the wax to pene- 
trate into opaque white paper to give 
translucence to the paper. Improved 
adhesive properties of the paraffin 


are also evident with the higher con- 
centrations. 

Paraspred is a non-toxic, soft waxy 
solid, cream to yellow in color, with 
a melting range of 92°-97° F. (33°- 
37° C.) It is available in commercial 
quantities and samples are available 
from the manufacturer, Glyco Pro- 
ducts Co., 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 
2 HN. Y. 

a 


Novelty Picnic Kit 
NOVELTY PLASTIC picnic kit, 
produced by Dapol Plastics 


Inc., Worcester, Mass., is re- 


ceiving extra sales impetus in the 


use of the attractive and convenient 
corrugated luggage box, shown here. 





A patented box manufactured by The 


Hinde and Dauch Paper Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, it is of one-piece, 
die-cut construction, with specially 
designed inserts for support of the 
plastic knives, forks, spoons, cups and 
plates. The exterior of the box is 
in an orange, embossed finish, over- 











Better DRY MILK 
AT LOWER COST * 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 
The Patented, 
“20-year cylinders” give years 
and years of maximum pro- 
duction of a superior dry milk 

at the lowest possible cost. 





Many other exclusive features insure long life with low steam 
and power costs. Complete details upon request 


glass-smooth, 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY |* 





Dowagiac 


Michigan 








U. S. SECURITY BONDS 
NOW! 


* 
BUY 


* 
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printed with blue stripes. A family 
picnic scene is printed on the inside 
lid in brown; opened, the box makes 
an attention-compelling display unit 


on the dealer’s counter. 
a 
Display Case 
ORDON _ Refrigerator 
Philadelphia, 


the production of a new model 


Company, 
Penna., announces 
self-service display case for dairy pro- 
ducts, bottled beverages and other 
pre-packaged fresh food products. 


With self-service merchandising be- 
coming more apparent and more prac- 
tical for all types of food products 
in many types of businesses, the 
Jordon Model B-54 meets the require- 
ments of sales compelling self-serv- 
ice display, especially where space is 
limited or where turnover does not 
permit extensive stocking nor extreme- 
ly high priced merchandising equip- 
ment. 

The Jordon Model B-54 has all 
of the built-in quality features found 
in larger JORDON display cases and 
yet is priced within the budget of 
the small and medium size store. 


Model B-54 


will find its way into many out-of-the- 


Because the Jordon 


ordinary locations, this model is equip- 
ped with a completely hermetically 
sealed refrigeration system for simple 
plug-in installation and can be moved 
about at will in larger stores. 


An extra large refrigerated display 
area is provided by two full length 
shelves in addition to the all-refri- 
gerated floor section of the display 
case. Maximum display is assured 
by the completely open top and the 
extra large multiple Thermopane dis- 
play glass front. 


Designed es 


+ and utensils. W 


equipmen 3 a 
hands or injure 
s 


cut the 


Kurly Kate Metal Sponge 


to use, and easy 


STEEL, NICKEL SILVER an 


2215 5 MICHICAN AVE 


August, 1950 


pecially for clean 


to keep clean- 
d BRONZE. 


A superstructure containing a full 
length plate glass mirror is included 
which reflects the contents of the 
case. The superstructure and display 
areas are illuminated by lights. 

The cabinet is all welded steel, 
vapor sealed and insulated for most 
efficient operation. 

e 


Hot Water Bulletin 

N INFORMATIVE _ bulletin 

that gives quantity users of 

hot water a chance to analyze 

comparative costs of water heating 

methods has been issued by the Pick 

Manufacturing Co., West Bend, Wis- 
consin. 

The bulletin, which catalogs and 

points out the features of the com- 





... Here's 
How! 


CHECK THIS 






| COMPARISON OF 
| WATER HEATING 


| METHODS mom ¥ 











pact Pick Instantaneous Steam Injec- 
tion Heater, simple cost- 
check table which promotes compari- 


shows a 


son between various heating methods. 
The manufacturer claims savings up 
to 1/3 and more in fuel, installation 
Other ad- 
vantages cited are instant availabil- 
ity of any volume of hot water, auto- 


and maintenance costs. 





ng all types of dairy 
ter, 


i 
ili not rust oF splin 


etal or plated surfaces. 
fast working, €o5Y 


STAINLESS 


are 


Made in 


RPORATION 


CHICAGO 16, ILL 


ORDER FROM YOUR on 
JOBBER OR WRITE DIRECT 


matic adjustment, space saving, and 
a noise elimination feature that allows 
water and steam to mix quietly. 


Specifications of the seven sizes of 
Pick heaters are furnished for both 


direct and accumulator applications. 


Also included in the bulletin is a 
partial list of satisfied Pick heater 
fields as 


users in such industrial 


plants, laundries, dairies, packing 


plants, canneries, tanning plants, 
hospitals, textile mills, breweries and 


concrete plants. 


The Bulletin WH-12 can be ob- 
tained by writing Pick Mfg. Co., 
Heater Division, West Bend, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Porous SS Filters 

SING  EASY-TO-READ | dia- 
grams, tables and categorized 

data illustrated throughout, the 
Micro Metallic Corp. of Brooklyn, 
New York, manufacturers of Surfa- 
max filters, has prepared an informa- 
tive 8-page booklet on the advant- 
ages, uses, operation and manufactur- 
ing methods of SMX filters. 
is given on the properties, water flow 


A listing 


and air flow of these porous stainless 
steel filters, providing maximum filte1 
surface in minimum volume. Types 
of filters and their arrangements for 
various requirements is covered, to- 
gether with detailed engineering in- 
formation on dimensions and _ speci- 
fications. Also dealt with are the 
filters for 
large operations and the type of ap- 
plications in which Gravitan filters 
are used. A valuable outline on how 
to select SMX or GTN filters is also 
included. In addition, the Micro 
Metallic Corp, has included a listing 


advantages of Surfamax 


a eet 2 INNIS 1 8 
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of the special features available for 
individual applications, and a detailed 
description of high pressure filters 
and SMX and GTN filters with filte1 
aids. Copies of this helpful booklet 
are available upon request to MICRO 
METALLIC CORP., 193 Bradford 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
€ 
Sanitizing Fog Equipment 
LENZADE HAS 
system of sanitizing tank trucks, 
milk tank tanks 


and vats. The Klenzade fogging unit 


pioneered a 
cars, 


storage 


is, basically, an air brush specially 





designed to force a finely atomized 
fog of sodium hypochlorite or qua- 
ternary ammonium compound into 
the tank through any convenient open- 
ing. 
is full of sanitizing fog which covers 


all surfac: 


Immediately the entire interior 


A \ mall amount of sanitizing 
solution required for even large 
tanks. After fogging interior of tank, 


the opening used for fogging is 
closed until equipment is again ready 
for use. The Klenzade Fogging Unit 
is reasonably priced to be within 


reach of any size plant. Complete 


details can be had by addressing in- 
quiry to Klenzade 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Products, Inc., 
2 
Deionization Booklet 
NEW 12-page illustrated book- 
“Amberlite Monobed 
Deionization” offers a 


let on 
minia- 
ture textbook in readable form on the 
history, behavior, present perform- 
ance and potential uses of the Mono- 
exchange 


bed ion systems in the 


water-conditioning, chemical process 


and other industries. 


Reactions of the various combina- 
tions of exchangers are explained in 
The 8% x ll- 


inch booklet discusses operating costs, 


text and equations. 


equipment costs, quality of product 
derived, rinse requirements and other 
properties as they apply to the com- 
plete or partial single-step removal of 
A three- 
page section is devoted to design and 
operation of Monobed equipment, 
and more than 80 fields of possible 
applications are listed. A final table 
helpfully the nomenclature, 
chemical behavior and typical uses of 


ionized solids from solution. 


show S 


each of the six systems thus far de- 
The booklet 
is available on request to the Resinous 
Products Rohm & Haas 
Company, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 


veloped and evaluated. 


Division, 


Laborutory Kettle 

NEW KETTLE for laboratory 

or small batch use has been 

announced by the Chaffee De- 

sign and Manufacturing Company, 

East Aurora, New York, manufactur- 

ers of special machinery and equip- 
ment. 


This new kettle is completely self- 








“DAIRY FRESH” At The 


With INSULATED 
SERVICE CABINETS 


Protect your quality all the 
way...Aluminum and steel 
... Thermo Seal 2” insula- 
tion... tight cover... and 
proof hinges . . . all sizes. 
Your name stenciled or 
beautifully embossed on 
cabinet. Postage paid on 


sample, list price. 
Write Today .. . 


MUCKLE 


OWATONNA 10, MINN. 





DOORSTEP... 


—— Tred 


or Ask Your Dairy Supply Salesman 


MFG. 


contained in an all steel table frame 
with built-in motors to drive scraper- 
agitator and pump for re-circulating 
The elements 
of the batch are loaded into the thick- 
ly insulated kettle 
cover which is held down by 


or removing contents. 


through a_ half 
thumb 
screws when closed during the batch 
run. Thermostatically controlled gas 
heat operates up to 400-500°F. tem- 
The scraper-agitator in 
the kettle is driven and controlled by 


peratures. 


a variable speed motor. 

Under the table top is a pump that 
from the bot- 
flush 
to 500°F. 
The pump discharges the batch into 


contents 
kettle 


temperatures up 


removes the 
tom of the through a 
valve at 
then to 


a manifold and 


open 


pans 





for slow cooling, or recirculates the 
batch back to the top of the kettle, 
or through a strainer for cleaning or 
“grease working”, or through a relief 
valve, or to other extra equipment 
such as a flaker. 

Such a wide choice of batch hand- 
ling meets the unusual flexibility re- 
quired in laboratory work. 

Ample space is provided on top 
of the table for additional laboratory 
cooling equipment or 
equipment that may be required for 


other similar 


special handling of batches. — Ex- 
perimental runs in this kettle elimin- 
ate the possible wasting of large quan- 





co. 
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tities of material and tying up large 
production facilities. 

For complete information on this 
Chaffee Kettle, 
Chaffee Design and Manufacturing 
Company, East Aurora, New York. 


Tamper-Proof Dispenser 
HE TECHNICAL 


division of Turco Products, Inc., 


Laboratory write: 


equipment 


leading manufacturers of indus- 
trial cleaning compounds, announced 
the development of their new Hand- 
isan dispenser. 

Engineered with a unique baffle- 
plate at the top, the new Handisan 
dispenser makes it impossible for 
workers to force open the lid in 
order to wastefully scoop out hand- 
fuls of compound. 

Designed for use with Turco Hand- 
isan, a mild, white granular hand- 
washing compound, the Turco Hand- 
isan dispenser combines beauty with 
simple, foolproof dispensing action. 
Smart and modern in appearance, the 
dispenser can be quickly refilled and 
maintained. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to Turco Products, 
Inc., 6135 South Central 


Los Angeles 1, or by inquiring of the 


Avenue, 


Turco service man in your city. 
« 

Weighing and Receiving Unit 
EW LITERATURE 
the redesigned and improved 
Kusel Weighing and Receiving 

Unit has been released recently by 
the manufacturer, the Kusel Dairy 
Equipment Co., of Watertown, Wis. 
The illustrated bulletin, in addition 


to describing this new equipment, 
contains a 


describing 


specification sheet and 





scale, 
weigh tank and drop tank in four 
typical installations. It has been de- 
signated as Bulletin IIA. 


diagrammatic 


positionings of 


The new Kusel Weighing and Re- 
ceiving Unit reflects the designer’s 
emphasis on complete sanitation. It 
is fabricated entirely of 16 gauge 


stainless steel with smoothly ground, 
welded joints. Cover, anti-splasher 
and strainer are also stainless steel. 
As an additional sanitary precaution, 
sample hole and other openings are 
flanged upward. A _ unique valve 
opener actuates a stainless steel valve 
bottom outlet for fast drainage. This 
modern intake unit for small and 
medium plants is made in three stand- 
ard sizes and is adaptable to either 
dial or beam scales. 

Complete information may be had 
by writing the Kusel Dairy Equip- 
ment Co., Watertown, Wis., and ask- 
ing for Bulletin ITA. 

* 
Geared Speed Motor 
OR USERS of fractional horse- 
F power motors, a new design has 
been developed by U. S. Motors. 
It combines in one unit a Varidrive 


which permits instant change of speed 
in a ratio of 1 to 10 and a heavy duty 


Syncrogear for increasing the torque. 
It is U. S. Motors’ Type VA-GD and 
is available in 4, 1/3, % and % h.p. 
The model is more compact than pre- 
vious types. Speed ranges are from 
10 to 10,000 rpm. The motor was de- 
signed for those fields of operation 
where a light weight industrial motor 
is needed. The frame of the Varidrive 
is cast aluminum. A new type of dial 


control permits instant speed change 





by turning the handle less than one 
revolution to obtain any speed change. 
Slippage is prevented by incorporation 
of the improved Autotaut belt ten- 
sioner which automatically compen- 
sates for various loads. The gears of 
the Syncrogear unit are specially de- 
signed and have a hardness of 45/50 


Rockwell C. 


interior is made by slightly loosening 


Quick inspection of the 


four screws and removing the cove 
plate. The motor is lower in price 
than previous types. For details write 
U. S. Electrica: Motors Inc., 200 E. 
Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles 54, Cali- 


fornia. 





In times like these you can’t 
afford to be without information 
on your industry. Send your sub- 
scription remittance promptly on 
notice when due so you will not 
miss any copies. 














World’s Finest BUTTERMILK 


Complete Technical Guidance * Powerful Sales Campaign 


m=> «The Most PROFITABLE Item In Your Plant 


- 


DOUBLE, TRIPLE, QUADRUPLE YOUR SALES 
WRITE, WIRE, PHONE FOR DETAILS 


1201-07 West 
Eighth St. 


“Servants to the Dairy Industry” 


G. P. GUNDLACH & CQO. enti? ox. 





August, 1950 
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All Other Advertisements 
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BOX NO. 


92 WARREN STREET 


(The deadline for Classified 
publication.) 


display advertising rates. 





Classified Advertising Rates 


(Remittance MUST Accompany Order) 


50 word maximum, 50¢ — 2¢ for each additional word 


Lichtface type: 5¢ per word ($1.00 minimum). 
Boldface type: 10¢ per word ($2.00 minimum). 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Milk ease trucks 
Laundry Washers, Extractors and Stean 
soilers. H. C. Keel Company, 
North Western Avenue, Chieago 45, I 
linois. 8-M-: 


FOR SALE 
steel barrel type heater, 20 M Ibs. per 
hour, $1,800.00; 2 200 gallon Model KS 
Cherry Coil Vats stainless steel liners 
$300.00 each; 1 Jensen Fan cooler stain 
less steel D. E. capacity 20 M Ibs. pet 
hour, $2,500.00; 2 York direct expansio1 
freezers 40 quart, $400.00 each; 2 46 
quart Emery Thompson Freezers New 
$1,300.00 each ; 2 20 quart Emery Thomp 
son Freezers Rebuilt $400.00 each; 1 16 
quart Tuthill freezer with 60 gallon cab 
inet and compressor, $300.00; 1 Morten 
sen Heater & Holder complete stainless 
steel, $1,000.00; 1 C. B. G.-100 Filler 
$1,500.00; 1 C. B. G.-70 Filler, $1,100.00 
1 C. P. Model 27 10 valve filler, $1,000.00 
1 10 wide model E Heil washer $2,000.00 
1 S wide model E. H. D. Heil washer 
new, $6,000.00; 1 6x6 York Compressor 
with 25 H.P. Motor $600.00; 1 420 Lip 
man compressor $500.00. All equipment 
rebuilt and guaranteed. Davis Supply 
Company, 2134 Saginaw Street, Flint 3 
Michigan, and 8201 Fenkell Avenue, De 
troit 21, Michigan. S-M 





723% 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Milk aerator, 2 sec- 
tion, 6 foot cooler with covers, ex- 
cellent condition, $250. Cistercian 
Abbey, Valley Falls, Rhode Island. 

8-M 

FOR SALE—No. 5000 Doering printer, 
reconditioned. No. 500 Doering, complete, 
good, $600.00. Morpae model JPE No. 1 
wrapper, new 1948. 200 gal. Damrow cot- 
tage cheese vat, SS lining, $250.00. No. 
10,000 Stoelting cheese vat, 18 ga. SS pan, 
with agitator, both very good, $1,250.00 
No. 192 DeLaval air-tight separator, SS 
howl, $3,400.00. $136 DeLaval clarified. 
2 and 8 eylinder votators, like new. Large 
double roll milk driers. Minnesota Cream- 
ery Company, St. Paul 2, M’nnesota. S-M 

FOR SALE — me Meyer Dumore Jun- 
ior S wide milk bottle washer, good con- 
(dition, ready for immediate use, $1,600.00. 











Richmond Dairy Company. 314 N. Jef- 
ferson St., Richmond 20, Virginia. S-M 
FOR SALE—10 to 60 gross of each 


size, quarts, pints and % pints, with 


blown letters, 44 gallons piroglazed orange 


color, 500° mostly good wire and wood 
eases. We can load a ear load. Write 


Schnell’s Dairy, 1063 S. Washington Ave- 
nue, Kankakee, Illinois. S-M 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — 600 qt. Damrow 
stainless steel pasteurizer complete 
with recorder. Pneumatic cover- 
lift, sanitary pump. $750. Cister- 
cian Abbey, Valley Falls, Rhode Is- 
land. 8-M 


FOR SALE—750 lb. Wright S.S. weigh 
can, scale and receiving vat; 100 to 300 
gallon stainless steel pasteurizers; 6-18, 
G-70, G-100, G-160, GV-20 Cherry-Burrel] 
fillers; 4, 6 and 8 wide bottle washers: 
Creamery Package and Lathrop-Paulson 
can washers, 3 ¢.p.m.; 125 to 500 gallon 
homogenizers or viscolizers; about 135 ft. 
power can conveyor, also 20 ft. 











power 
ease conveyor with booster and power 
units; 2,000 and 3,000 gallon Pfaudler 


glass lined storage tanks for by-products 
only ; Cherry-Burrell churns, 300 and 600 
lb. capacity; 3 ft. to 6 ft. stainless steel, 
also copper vacuum pans. Write or wire 
your requirements. Lester Kehoe Machin 
ery Corporation, 1 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Telephone—Murray Hill 
2-4616. 8-M 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS 5,000 Ib. 
York short time pasteurizer, T9 s.s. plates, 
complete including section for cooling raw 
milk; Jensen stainless steel cabinet cooler 
$f wings, 40 tubes high; two Jensen stain- 
less steel cabinet coolers each containing 
S wings, 56 tubes high; two Mojonnier 
stainless steel cabinet coolers S wings 
each 72 tubes high. Write or wire your 
requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery 
Corporation, 1 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Telephone—Murray Hill 
2-4616. 8-M 


FOR SALE—Bottle washer, C. P. 
rotary, sturdy machine, handles 22 
bottles per minute. $250. Cistercian 
Abbey, Valley Falls, Rhode Island. 

8-M 

REBUILT — Pasteurizers, Milk Cool- 
ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate 
coolers and heaters. Send us your re- 
quirements. Ohio Creamery Supply Com 
pany, 701 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15. 
7-M-tf 














Successful 
every where 


net is 


capacity, 





Write today for illustrated booklet and complete details. 


COMPO-COOLER COMPANY, Glens Falls 5, N. Y. 


COMPO-COOLER 


The NEW and BETTER 
Way to Handle 
Composite Milk Samples 


milk plant 


COOLER Sample Bottle Cabinets 
COMPO-COOLER speeds sample 

handling and affords substantial 

savings in time and labor. 


COMPO-COOLER gives you com- 
plete electric refrigeration. Cabi 
lifetime 
There is a COMPO-COOLER in a 
style and size to fit 


your particular plant needs. 


managers 


using COMPO- 


stainless steel 


Single Bottle $2.00 
Needs only 
one propagation 








Branches: 





NEW YORK - BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON 


YOU GET ALL THESE 


@ FINER AROMA 

@ FINER FLAVOR 

@ UNIFORM SMOOTHNESS 
in cultured starters propagated 
—according to directions— 
from FLAV-O-LAC FLAKES. 


Send for FREE 


working manual 
See our Cataloe 


Dairy Industries 


Catalog 





THE DAIRY LABORATORIES 


PHILADELPHIA 3. PA 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One fifteen HP Lookout 
Flue Boiler and burner, oil fed. Auto 
matic return feed system. Condition like 
new. Price $750. One Manning lee Cream 
Caun-washer, used, with rinser and steam 
er, price $250. 





One Creamery Package 
2) gallon an hour Homogenizer, used 
15 months, condition like new, price 
$1,500, sold for $2,300. One SO quart 
Miller direct expansion Ice Cream Batch 
Freezer, in excellent condition, price $500. 
One Creamery Package 8 foot, three see 
tion 36 tube surface cooler, one stainless 
section for ammonia, two sections for 
water, complete with trough, expansion 
valve and distributing pipe in good con 
dition, price $500. One Reveo Disie Cup 
Dispensing Machine, in excellent shape, 
capacity 230 cups, two flavors, price $200. 
«. B. Burton & Son, 213 N. 13th St.. 
Saginaw, Michigan S-M 


zontal stainless steel tank, insu- 
lated, jacketed, agitator stainless 
steel, front opening manhole and 
all accessories, used very little, 
price F.O.B. Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
$3,800; also one 3,000 gallon stain- 
less steel tank, insulated, jacketed, 
vertical, in excellent condition, less 
agitator $1,450, or with agitator 
$1,650 F.O.B. Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin. Many other pieces of equip- 
ment available for immediate de- 
livery. Equipment Engineers, Inc., 
756 Wisconsin St., Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. 8-M 

FOR SALE Used Filler Cherry- 
surrell Model G-100, 10 valve, 3 capper 
head, 3 ph., 60 cy., excellent condition 
$1200.00; Used Viscolizer Cherry 
Burrell 400 gal., 1O5HP, 60 cy., 3) ph 
motor, 13 years old, stainless steel head 
$785.00; Used pasteurizers — Two 
Cherry-Burrell 200 gal. spray vats, weld- 
ed stainless steel, painted outside, $550.00 
each. R. G. Wright Co., Inc., Roetzer St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 8-M 








POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As plant su- 
perintendent or production man in charge 
of quality central. Wide experience in 
manufacturing and quality control on 
fluid milk, condensed milk, cream, sour 
cream, soft cheese, buttermilk, powder, ice 
cream mix, ete., also laboratory experi 
ence. Familiar with New York City and 
Jersey Board of Health requirements. 
Write Box 324, care this publication. S-M 





POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—In any phase 
of dairy industry. Now employed as as 
sistant superintendent and quality con 
trol supervisor. 


Three years experience 
in production of 


cheddar cheese, spray 
powder, ice cream and butter including 
laboratory control and training of per 
sounel, B.S. Degree in Dairy Industry 
(University of Wisconsin) with addi 
tional work in bacteriology and chemistry. 
Farm background. Age 27, married. De 
sire a change to permanent position with 
a future. Locate anywhere. S-M 








MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Grape-ade base for mak- 
ing dairy type grape-ade. Nothing to add 
but water. Mixes one to five. Bradway 





Chocolate, New Castle, Indiana. S-M-tf 
WANTED — Exclusive lines by 
new jobbing concern servicing 


Candy Factories, Bakeries, Dairies, 
and kindred Industries in the East. 
P. O. Box 1204, New York 8, N. Y. 

8-M 


FOR SALE Dairy Orange-ade base 
made from fresh oranges. Ready to use 
add nothing but water. $1.35 per No. 10 
tin. The Bradway Chocolate Company, 
New Castle, Indiana. S-M-tt 


FOR SALE —Truck lettering and 
trademark decals, made for your truck 
and store advertising. Easy to apply; 
uniform, distinctive economical for small 
or large Write for 
Mathews Company, 827 South 


needs catalog. 
Harvey, 
Oak Park, Illinois. S-M-: 


lis 


FOR SALE Non Settling Chocolate 
Syrup and Powder for making chocolate 
milk. Ask your dairy supply jobber or 
write us direct. The Bradway Chocolate 
Company, New Castle, Indiana S-M-tf 








THERMOMETER REPAIR 

Save time and money. Use our “Cus- 
tombuilt” repair service. All makes of 
instruments rebuilt like new. Fine work 
manship, fair prices and prompt service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re 
funded. Write Fr. Fleischhauer & Son, 
S936 187 place, Hollis 7, New York 
City. S-M 


We repair Mecurial Indicating Ther 
mometers, dial thermometers and record 
ing thermometers of all makes. Instru- 
ments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical say 
ings, ship your thermometers to Nurn 
berg Thermometer Company, 124 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn, New York. S-M-tf 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Salesman for new 
jobbing concern servicing Candy 
Factories, Bakeries, Dairies, and 
kindred Industries in the East. All 
replies held in confidence. P. O. 
Box 1204, New York 8,N. Y. M-8 





HELP WANTED Manufacturers 
Agents —Manufacturer of nationally ad- 
yertised line of sanitary equipment has 
several openings; protected territories 
now producing. If you sell jobbers or dis- 
tributors, catering to dairy, bottlers, brew 
evies, or the processing industries investi 
gate this attractive commission deal. Non 
conflicting lines are permissible, in fact, 
way be desirable. Our client’s sales force 
inows of this ad. Write giving your qual 
fications to Badke Advertising Agency, 
161 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsin S-M 





PLANT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Retail milk route, equip 
ment and store with Soda Bar in good 
neighborhood doing $60,000 annually. Will 
sell business and equipment and lease real 
«state or sell all. Poor health. Write Old 
Lteliable Dairy, c/o Virgil F. Wilson, 
Salem, Ohio. S-M 





MILK PLANT—240 cans daily—ap 
proved for Newark and State of New Jer- 
sey. Write for full particulars. 30x 
number 322, care this publication. S8-M-3 





BARGAIN Modern short time milk 
plant. Refrigerated trucks, paper con 
tainers. 60 miles to New York, 45 miles 
to Philadelphia. Reply box 321 care of 
this publication S-M-2 





FOR SALE—Interest in highly profit 
uble ice cream and milk business on Pa 
«ifice Coast including new building. $40,- 
00.00 will handle. Balance easy terms. 





Will stand rigid investigation. Reply Box 
325 care this publication. S-M 
FOR SALE Creamery in Morrison 


‘ounty, Minn. An outstanding oppor- 
tunity. This is a private creamery with 
nice living quarters, 5 acres of land, ware- 
house, some 200 patrons. Wonderful op 
portunity for expansion. On main line 


N. P. Railway and No. 10 Highway. 
Small lively town. Owner ill, has to 
sacrifice. Offered at $15,000. Write 


Wheaton Realty Co., Eagle Bend, Minn. 
S-M 





Copyrighted 
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The easier you make ordering 
“extras,” the more extras you'll 
sell. When you distribute E.Z.C. 
Order Signals on your routes, 
customers are constantly re- 
minded of your “extras” and 
ordering is simply a matter of 
placing E.Z.C. Order Signals 
n empty bottle. Route men like 
h.Z.C. Order Signals, too. 
Order is taken at a glance. No 
illegible handwriting to decipher. 


E. Z. C. ORDER SIGNALS — Make Ordering “EXTRAS” Convenient 


EASY TO SEE — EASY TO ORDER 


| 





No notes to 
write. Customer 
simply places 
card in empty 
bottle. 





A constant 
reminder to 
order “extras.” 





Send Today jor Free Samples 


THE J. L. JARMAN CO. 238 East Main St., Alliance, O. 
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viewed the latest developments in BORDEN’S NAMES ELEVEN N.W 
MILK, CHEESE FOR SALE packaging, packing and shipping. . ; ane é, ron i 
FOR SALE—Skim milk available in Mr. H i] ill ith ] Francis R. Elliott, President of Conn 
tank lots oe can be menufactured into Mr. Handley will serve with Pau Borden’s Farm Products Division, the seal 
cheese on premises. Plant in New York O. Vogt, recently elected AMA vice fluid milk operation of The Borden M 
State. > x 500, care is ica- anak —— a — ; 7 ; Mary 
State Reply Box 500, care thi putea. president in charge of packaging. Mr. Company in Greater New York, West- - + 
Vogt is coordinator of package engi- chester and Long Island, has an- ‘ k 
WANTED TO BUY neering and development, General nounced a number of promotions in “re 
gg ag age “js Company, Schenectady, New key posts, effective immediately. had : 
for cheese purposes, tank pick-up, any ba 1 =o ; os aa 
reasonable quantity, preferably in New = Matt T. Daly has been elevated ene 
aa State. Write Box 400 care this eo from Vice-President in charge ot sales gaget 
sation. S-M-ti ball we ‘ ° 
ication LATHROP-PAULSON PROMOTION to Vice-President in charge of market- chan 
Wanted to buy used square Mr. Harry A. Decker has been pro- ing; William F. Duemmel from gen- ucts. 
= prt yoinnng a, moted to the management of the Oak- eral sales a to Vice-President 
Milk Compan 1220 King St., Chat- land, California, West Coast offices of in charge of sales; Edward J. Brennan, 
we got, the Lathrop-Paul C anv. Chi- President of Dairy Sealed, Inc., a 
tanooga, Tenn 8-M 1e Lathrop-Paulson Company, Chi , 
’ ° . . . 
ences eg . cago, manufacturers of complete re- Borden unit, to continue in that post ais 
ANTED s ilk plant e - ~<a : . ala _ ee ~ — 
ment. Give anette ienian with ceiving room dairy equipment. and also to become general sales man- wate 
prices. Box 323, care this publication. ; ager of Borden’s Farm Products Di- 
8- Mr. Decker for thirty years has ae : , ss and « 
1 i ie taal vision; B. H. Detwiler, Assistant Vice- 
served in various capacities besides ; ‘ . : 
e _ ie — se — ee President to Vice-President in charge It 
being manager of installation and serv- dacituadeinndints ele Wi Wi the 
ea of pasteurizin S; and M. Wig- 4 
R. D. HANDLEY ELECTED ice at the main Lathrop-Paulson Chi- = rte ra het 
. ities oli Wika x eal Uehaadies Sus gins from Assistant Treasurer to Treas- mom 
Che American Management Asso- aay se ; , ‘ll ' 5 “7 . urer and to continue his present dut- If a 
ciation announced the election of Rob- yes a a . a ies as Comptroller; Joseph A. Carey, used 
ert D. Handley, advertising manager, a = ae west of the Rocky Jr., from Assistant Secretary to Sec- can | 
Sylvania Division, American Viscose ountains. retary. in th 
Corporation, New York, as chairman . - Elli — It 
of the Exhibitors’ Advisory Commit- HEADS SHARPLES DAIRY N wt i — Ws oe yo ip ot the Fos 
pa ey a ew York-New Jersey Fluid Milk Dis- SIZe | 
tee of the 20th National Packaging DIVISION as J ‘ 
Exposition trict of The Borden Company, also and 
The Exposition is the annual mar- The Sharples Corporation, Philadel- men gr rons ” Semate 
ket place of the $7.000.000,000-a- phia, announces that George Urian is Farm Products of New Jersey, Inc., as a“ 
ii . , , , r headi _ an a ee follows: Roy U. Wood, President; Sid- milk. 
year packaging, packing and shipping now heading up the company’s Dairy we tees ein ; 
Selenite Shoe then O00 pack wing Division, which produces a complete = pe ea persic ent in charge TI 
ee = ade 6b ool gat ee ee ae of milk supply and plants; William H. fects 
machinery, material and equipment line of separators and clarifiers. anes a Pre ve ie chen al ' 
' _ Siemers, ‘e-Preside charge o dum 
— prin new developments at Urian takes over the post held by sales; Arthur M. Woodward, Vice- elev: 
iis anual event. 4 a aineadliace ; ; : 
. _ Ralph L. Young who wa; retained by President in charge of industry and dows 
In his new post Mr. Handley will The Sharples Corporation as consult- trade relations, and Herman J. Knoche, and | 
be in charge of arrangements for the ant on a five year contractual arrange- Secretary and Treasurer. fall 3 
Exposition which will be held in ment which has now expired. Mr. e and 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 17- Young, who is widely known through- strai 
20, 1951. At this year’s show, held in out the country, interrupted a personal JUNE DAIRY CHOOSES McCARRON crea 
April in Chicago, more than 19,100 project in the dairy industry to take The election of Marcus A. McCar- in t 
representatives of all kinds of Ameri- over his duties with The Sharples ron as Vice President of June Dairy of g 
can business and 21 foreign nations Corporation at the end of the war. Products Co., Inc. as announced by _ 
ae — b — 
WITH MODERN PorTABLE STURDY- BUILT | z 
| 
REFRIGERATED OUTSIDE | 
STORAGE DEPOTS | 
For high or low temperature 
holding or low temperature 
processing. Durable aluminum 
exterior. Electrically _refriger- ee ren aed ted: | Bly tg Coa 
ated, shipped completely assem- by £Neg) Se é “J sg LO hae es . 
bled, ready for operation. Low - nae . $ | 
upkeep . . . low operation cost. 
SEND FOR FREE ~ BROTHERS 
eee women F. B. DICKINSON & CO. || COMPANY 
Attach this advertisement to your Highland Park Sta Des Moines. la 
Company letterhead and mail. : shes 204 Western Ave., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin = 
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N. W. Bandler, President. Mr. McCar- 
ron is a graduate of the University of 
Connecticut and did post graduate 
work in marketing at the University of 
Maryland. He was associated with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as a 
marketing specialist on assignment in 
major terminal markets. He has also 
had seventeen years commercial expe- 
rience in the Philadelphia market en- 
gaged in the procurement and mer- 
chandising of dairy and poultry prod- 


ucts. 
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WEIGHING, SAMPLING 


(Continued from Page 36) 
surface. There is no churning of the 
water because the drops are discrete 
and of little bulk or weight. 


{f we put a fine mesh strainer in 
the weigh can we will reduce the 
momentum and have only a trickle. 
If a 3/16” or larger mesh strainer is 
used much of the force and veloctiy 
can be utilized for blending the milk 
in the weigh can 


It is therefore apparent that the 
size of the perforations in the strainer 
and the force with which the milk 
enters the weigh can materially af- 
fects the mixing or blending of the 


milk. 


The method of dumping also af- 
fects the agitation. We feel downhill 
dumping is a must. If the milk can is 
elevated so that the milk is dumped 
downhill the momentum is increased 
and results in better mixing. A higher 
fall means a direct increase in velocity 
and momentum. If you remove the 
strainer from the weigh can this in- 
creased momentum will be reflected 
in terms of better blending because 
of greater turbulence. 


INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 4) 
If 86°F. and 5 per cent cultures are 
being used, the test might be as fol- 


lows: 


A quart bottle is sterilized by boil- 
ing and when cool 180 ml of the 
pasteurized cheese milk is measured 
into it. The bottle is stoppered with 
a sterile cap and the temperature ad- 
justed to 86°F. Nine ml of the starter 
to be tested is added with a sterile 
pipette and mixed with the milk. 
Temperature is maintained at 86°F. 
and the mixture is titrated at once 
The 4-hour 


value is perhaps most significent for 


and after 2 and 4 hours. 


comparison although an increase in 
acid from 2 to 4 hours is very im- 
portant. The culture should be active 
enough to coagulate the milk and 
have it ready for cutting in the de- 
After a few tests of 


this nature have been made, new 


sired period. 


starters can be rated fairly accurately. 


Efficient pasteurization of the milk 
is important. If not properly done 
gas-forming organisms, especially 
those of the E. 


active that the curd is filled with gas 


coli type, may be so 
holes. One man has reported gas 
formation in a vat of milk set for 
cottage cheese that was so pronounc- 
ed that the gassy curd rose over the 
edge of the vat. Gas-forming or- 
ganisms ordinarily produce a_ very 
undesirable flavor. 


Many opevators have the impres- 
sion that milk quality is of little im- 
portance in cottage cheese making 
and that poor milk is satisfactory if 
heated to high temperature for 30-60 
minutes. This is a bad error if one 
wishes to give his customers fine 


flavored cheese. Use the best milk 























end: STRENGTH! 


The Key to Egg- Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write for information: 








Division oF 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
New York - Toronto 
PAPERBOARD FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 











available and pasteurize at 143-145°F. 
for 30 minutes or at 161-163°F. for 
16-19 seconds. 


heated milk 
may be as seri- 


Recontamination — of 
from equipment, etc., may 
ous as inefficient pasteurization. Ob- 
jectionable organisms may be added 
to the curd from contaminated uten- 
sils, wash water, air, and especially 
the hands and clothing of workers. 
The importance of clean curd knives, 
rakes, etc., and of keeping hands out 
of the product cannot be over-em- 
phasized. 








* FRUITS 
* CEREALS 
+ DESSERTS 


1201-1207 
WEST EIGHTH ST. 





Gundlach Campaigns 


Illustrated is the gorgeous 
full color five piece, double 
face Domination Set for use 
over wire. 


Posters, 


“Servants To The Dairy Industry” 


Sell YOUR Cream! 


Weatherproof Dis- 
plays, Bottle Hangers and 
Folders also available. Write, 
wire or phone for details! 


G. P. GUNDLACH G& CO. 


BOX a 
CINCINNATI 3, O. 
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WHY MESS IT UP? 


(Continued from Page 21) 


terpreting. Under the reorganization, theyll not have the 
opportunity nor authority to do so anymore. As it is now, 
each market is administered locally, in light of local prob- 
lems. The problems are many and different for each mar- 
ket. Under the reorganization, Washington will administer 
the markets and decide all things, censor all press releases 
and statistical material. 


The marketing orders are workable now only because 
of the autonomy each administrator has. Under complete 
control from Washington, either the marketing order pro- 
gram or the milk industry itself will collapse. 


Which it will be is an open question. It all seems so 
silly. Like using a fleet of B-36’s to knock over an out- 
house. Not one argument advanced in favor of this re- 
organization holds water. Each administrator is fully 
responsible to higher-ups for his actions. Each one is fully 
responsible for his funds, is bonded and thoroughly audited 
to insure the necessary and proper expenditure of them. 
Each administrator is fully responsible for employing good 
people. Sure, he can fire them too, an activity which civil 
service would prevent. But with all its vaunted merit sys- 
tem excellence, the civil service is the least guarantee in the 
world for getting competent personnel, on the contrary 
civil service is an excellent guarantee that the administrato: 
will not be able to get rid of incompetents without moving 


heaven and earth. 


This is not meant to be a paean for federal milk mar- 
ket orders or for the men who administer them. Regulation 
at its best is full of inequities and entails almost unlivable 
burdens. Maybe the industry would be better off without 
the federal orders. There’s no doubt that some of the 
orders have no business at all being in force, and they all 
are so shot through with gobbledygook as to be almost 
meaningless, without interpretation. That’s only one more 
good reason for leaving the administration of them as is. 
For, good or bad, the orders are working to some extent 
now, and they work only because the industry, producers 
and dealers alike, can work closely with the local market 
administrators to make them work. There is no question 
but that some reorganization is needed. That should be 
studied by all affected groups—producers, dealers, and 
government, and a workable plan evolved. Certainly, the 
drastic reorganization now underfoot, going off half cocked 
as it is, will solve nothing. It at best will only make the 
whole program more difficult to live and work under; at 
worst, it will make the program entirely unworkable. It 
will saddle the industry with one more sprawling, inef- 
ficient, cumbersome bureau, with all that that implies. 
Luckily, we're not yet faced with an accomplished fact. 
So far, only the completion of personnel’s civil service pa- 
pers apparently has been ordered. Secretary Brannan can 
render the fluid milk industry a real service in not per- 
mitting this particular scheme to go any further, to recon- 
sider before throwing away an asset the department has 


had for sixteen years. 
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